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ew Music Horizons 


McConathy - Morgan - Mursell - Bartholomew - Bray - 
Miessner - Birge 














New, inspiring, practical . . . This basic series contributes to 
the all-round musical development of boys and girls through 


a S-point program of SINGING, PLAYING INSTRUMENTS, 
DANCING, LISTENING, CREATING. 


THE FIFTH BOOK — ready in early 1946 


hilippine N ational Dances 


cisca Reye 


Typical dances from towns and provinces throughout the Philip- 
pines which have become familiar names during the war. 


Cotnplete dancing instruction, authentic music, and superb 
photographs of dancers make this book truly unique among 
new publications. Ready in early 1946. 


For music supervisors and physical education directors. 


horal Program Series 


— 
Han I y ry b ert Wilsc 


An outstanding series for choral groups. 


Book I (S.A.) . . . honored by the Chicago Civic Music Associa- 
tion which used several of its numbers for a concert with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. List $.68 


Book JI (S.S.A.) . . . especially effective with Junior High Schools 
and Boys’ Chorus classes. List $.68 
Book IV (S.A.B.) . . . includes 17 carefully chosen folk, classic, 
and popular songs. Ready in early 1946. List $.68 


Watch for announcement of the publication in 1946 of the re- 
mainder of the CHORAL PROGRAM SERIES. 


Book III (2, 3, and 4-part male voices) 


Book V (easy S.A.T.B.) 
Book VI (more advanced S.A.T.B.) 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 












































For Elementary Music Projects 








SONGS OF THE 
CHILD WORLD 


In Three Volumes 


Words by Alice C. D. Riley 
Music by Jessie L. Gaynor 


The results of discriminate plan- 
ning and strict adherence to pur- 
pose on the parts of its authors, 
this series of song books has es- 
tablished one of the most gratify- 
ing success records in the annals of music publication. 
Each of the three volumes is distinguished for entertaining 
and attractive qualities which hold the interest of every 
child and, in addition, is marked with definite educational 
value. Each song is a pleasurable experience, and the 
subjects cover a diverse and far-reaching panorama of 
thought. 
Price, each volume, Clothbound, $1.25 


VOLUME ONE 


101 Songs Grouped as Follows: 
Six Songs of the Family Relation 
Four Songs of the Trade World 
Six Songs of the Wool 
Four Christmas Songs 
Five Songs of the State Relationship 
Three Songs of the Church 
Sixteen Songs of the Universal Elements 
Twenty-one Songs of the Seasons 
Eleven Songs for Games 
Five Greeting Songs 
Three Gift Songs 
Four Occupation Songs 
Two Hand Play Songs 
Two Musical Commands 
Nine Miscellaneous Songs 


VOLUME TWO 
63 Songs under the Following Headings: 
Ten Nature Songs 
Eight Flower Songs 
Fourteen Songs of Birds, Insects, and Animals 
Three Songs of the Family Relation 
Seven Songs for Special Occasions 
Nine Songs of Trades and Occupations 
Twelve Action Songs 


VOLUME THREE 


62 Songs of the Following Subjects: 
Sixteen Songs of Our Bird and Animal Friends 
Three Songs of City and Country 
Ten Songs of Every Day Life 
Four Christmas Songs 
One Easter Song 
Six Nature Songs 
Thirteen Game Songs 
Nine Miscellaneous Songs 








COLLECTIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO EARLY GRADE MUSIC EDUCATORS 





THIRTY 
RHYTHMIC 
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Song Texts by Alice C. D. Riley 
Music by Jessie L. Gaynor 








Descriptions and Illustrations 
By Dorothy Gaynor Blake 





Founded upon familiar texts by Alice C. D. Riley, and 
arranged for kindergarten and pre-piano use by Dorothy 
Gaynor Blake, this work cannot be too highly recommend- 
ed. Through pantomime it fosters the first rhythmic con- 
sciousness, the identification of moods, etc., and provides a 
stimulus to music appreciation. Mrs. Blake's “action’’ as 
adapted to the music provides a special kind of game for 
the class, and her “matchstick” illustrations are of inestim- 
able value in presenting the work to the pupils. Important 
suggestions as to the use of the book are included. 


Price, Paper Cover, $1.25 


SONGS OF 
MODERN CHILD LIFE 


By Jessie L. Gaynor and Dorothy Gaynor Blake 


Here are thirty-six delightful and thoroughly informative 
songs for children, composed by Mrs. Gaynor and her 
gifted daughter at the suggestion of two distinguished edu- 
cators. The thought involved in each song is important in 
the education of the very young, and children at once catch 
the meanings of the verses. Groups requested by the 
Council of Public Safety and the Child Health Organiza- 
tion of America are included, and the subjects cover such 
matters as: Health: Safety: Science and History: Home 
Relationship; and Community Relationship. 


Price, Clothbound, $1.00 


HEALTH SONGS 


By Jessie L. Gaynor and Dorothy Gaynor Blake 


Eleven refreshing little songs for kindergarten and school 
uses from the popular Songs of Modern Child Life by the 
same composers. This little collection is especially valu- 
able for class instruction for the simple reqson that its 
contents are lots of fun to learn and are marked with 
subtle health hints which cannot be escaped in the process. 
Besides the cheerful Good Morning! there are such songs as 
The Generous Cow: The Milkman; Nibbling: Cleanliness; 
and Mother Nature’s Message. These songs were com- 
posed at the request of the Child Health Organization of 
America. 
Price, Paper Cover, 25 cents 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Distributors 


1712 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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0) The Finest in Music 
No Specially Edited for 
te Your SCHOOL BAND 


CFor MANY YEARS teachers everywhere have felt « 
need for truly good music that could successfully be played 
by the average school ensemble. 





Because it is especially designed to fill this gap in the reper- 
toire of high school, college and university bands, Schirmer 
is proud to inaugurate 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
BAND SERIES 
EDITED BY WILLIAM D. REVELLI 


Mr. Revelli, a pioneer in the development of the nation’s 
school and college bands, is Conductor of the famed Univer- 


sity of Michigan Bands and Head of the Department of Wind 


Instruments. 


cAs THE FIRST of the new series, which is planned to 
include the finest available original works as wel! as skilful 
and practical transcriptions in the various grades, the Editor 


has chosen 
MILITARY MARCH 
by BEETHOVEN 


an original composition for band written in 1816 which has 

* never before been published in this country and has not been 
available in any form for almost a century. Beethoven's origi- 
nal score has not been altered in any way and all adjustments 
needed to render the work performable by modern American 
school bands are clearly indicated. 


Full Band with condensed score..............+++++00+ 2.20 
Full Band with condensed score and full score........ 3.50 
Symphonic Band with condensed score............... 3.75 
Symphonic Band with condensed score and full score. 5.00 
Full Score...... 2.25 Condensed Score...... .75 

Extra Parts, each...... .20 


ORDER TODAY FROM YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR 





GSCHIRNWs 


NEW YORK 17 - CLEVELAND 14 - LOS ANGELES 55 
3 E. 43rd St. 43 The Arcade 700 W. 7th St. 
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“PEACE ON EARTH” 








May the spirit of Christmas fill your 
hearts to overflowing during this joyous 
holiday season. May your life be a cheerful 
song of radiant health and happy relation- 
ships. May the sailing be smooth and prog- 


ress swift throughout the days of 1946. 


W. T. ARMSTRONG CO. 


Makers of Quality Flutes 
KLKHART INDIANA 














Bulletin Board 


CREATIVE MUSIC CONTEST 


The eighth annual Scholastic Creative 
Music Contest for high-school students, 
conducted by Scholastic Magazine with 
the cooperation of the Music Educators 
National Conference, offers first, second, 
and third prizes of $35, $20, and $10, re- 
spectively, for original compositions in 
each of the following six classifications: 

(1) Song for solo voice (any voice) 
with original accompaniment. 

(2) Piano solo—any style or rhythmic 
movement. 

(3) Composition for solo instrument 
(any instrument) with piano accom- 
paniment. 

(4) Part-song for quartet or chorus 
of mixed voices with piano accompani- 
ment. 

(5) Part-song for quartet or chorus 
of mixed voices without piano accom- 
paniment. 

(6) Composition for not more than 
six instruments. 

Any boy or girl regularly enrolled in 
the seventh through twelfth grades in 
any public, private, or parochial school 
in the United States is eligible to par- 
ticipate. Students graduating in Jan- 
uary or February, 1946, may submit en- 
tries if the work submitted is completed 
prior to graduation. There are no entry 
fees, and no restrictions as to the num- 
ber of entries a student may submit. 

Compositions must be legibly written 
in ink on music manuscript paper ap- 
proximately 9% by 12% inches. No 
manuscripts will be returned. Official 
entry blanks, together with further de- 
tails regarding the contest, will be sup- 
plied upon application to: Scholastic 
Creative Music Awards, Scholastic Mag- 
azines, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y¥. Closing date for the contest 
is March 24, 1946. 

The Scholastic Music Awards project, 
which was established in 1937 under a 
committee headed by Will Earhart, is 
now being carried on with the coopera- 
tion of the MENC Committee on Crea- 
tive Music Projects, which is headed by 
Mrs. Bertha Bailey of New York Uni- 
versity. Compositions have been re- 
ceived from all parts of the nation, and 
boys and girls receiving the awards 
have had their compositions performed 
over NBC and CBS networks and over 
local stations. It is believed by the 
committee that the good results which 
have accrued in previous years through 
encouragement of creative effort on the 
part of high-school students will again 
enlist the cooperation of many teachers 
and students. 

© 


The Story of Music is the title of the 
handbook for the 1945-46 broadcast 
series of the NBC University of the 
Air, a public service feature of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. The 
handbook is designed to furnish a gen- 
eral background for the entire series of 
thirty-six broadcasts, and also provides 
aids for self-study for those who de- 
sire them. Each of the fifteen chapters 
is supplemented by bibliography and 
record list, and there is also included a 
general bibliography of books and 
phonograph recordings. The material is 
prepared by Gilbert Chase, supervisor 
of the Music Series. Copies of the 
booklet may be obtained from. the 
Southern Music Publishing Co. Inc., 
New York. 





Visual aids in the form of two use- 
ful wall charts, designed for band and 
orchestra teachers and students, are be- 
ing distributed by the Pan-American 
Band Instrument Co., Elkhart, Indiana. 
The first chart, “Principal Major 
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The wide variety of selections listed below, and the complete BMI catalogue 


of choruses, are especially noted 
many nationally famous educators in their Festival Events, Clinics and regular 


programs. 
S.A.T.B. 
Cat. No. 
103 Hail Gladdening Light.................. KASTALSKY-Ray 
104 *O God Beneath Thy Guiding Hand (20c). . . . TALLIS-Loftin 
-105 Cantate Domino (Sing Unto the Lord)...... HASSLER-Terry 
106 In the Valley Below (20c)............ MANNEY (Arr. by) 
107 Fearin’ of the Judgment Day...................... SWIFT 
110**The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity)............ GARTLAN-Braine 
| Ee SCHRAMM 
115 God Save the People................... GENET-ELLIOTT 
116 Praise Jehovah (20c) (Psalm 117, 118). . .. MOZART-Binder 
(i -: E ee GOSS-Ray 
118 *The American Song (20c)............... MARTIN-SMITH 
124 God, the All Powerful (20c)............. LWOFF-Walton 
125 Sweet Jesus, Guide My Feet.................... MEEKER 
126 Brave New World (A Pan-American Song)..... SCHRAMM 
127 Songs of Praise............... GESSLER-MONTGOMERY 
128 Sweet Spirit, Comfort Me! (12c)...... BRATTON-HERRICK 
130 Lord, Now Lettest Thou Thy Servant (12c).......... KING 
131 Come Now, Neath Jesus’ Cross (12c) 
MOLLER-HOLST (Arr. by) 
132 Bless the Lord, O My Soul (A Cappella)........ GESSLER 
136 | Will Lift Up Mine Eyes Unto the Hills (12c) ERWIN-Harlow 
137 Christe Eleison (19c)........... JOSQUIN DES PRES-Block 
138 *Hymn of the Soviet Union (10c) 
ALEXANDROV-UNTERMEYER 
DC Ba vic cunsesnnsnacsdcuccuss PERGOLESI-Falk 
143 Sing Unto the Lord a New Song................ FRANCIS 
145 Where Willows Bend (20c)................2005. ELLIOTT 
149 Kde Su Kravy Moje (Slovak Folk-tune) (20c) SHIMMERLING 
150 Come My Way, My Truth, My Life (19c)...... WICKLINE 
Se Tra cae cstnnhusevenccianwes BLEDSOE 
155 All Mah Sins Been Taken Away ............... Hernried 
156 Song of The Russian Plains (Meadowland) (20c). . .Strickling 
158 Afton Water (Old Scotch Song) (20c)........:.. Strickling 
160 The Immortal Father's Face.....................45. KLEIN 
161 All Ye Angels of God (Motet)............... WALTON 
162 Come Holy Ghost (Anthem) (19c)................. Holst 
a = rer COWELL 
167 Whispering Voices (L’Arlesienne Suite No. 1) (12c) 
BIZET-Strickling 
168 The Irish Girl (19c)................... COWELL (Arr. by) 


as compositions frequently use 





BMI will send you FREE reference 
copies of any of the choruses 


by so listed below on receipt of your 











request. 
S.A. 
Cat. No. 
113**The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity)................0. GARTLAN 
120 Let Freedom Ring.......................45. SCHRAMM 
. oe re SCHRAMM 
122 Brave New World (A Pan-American Song)..... SCHRAMM 
123 Mon Petit Mari (My Little Husband)........... HERNRIED 
’ S.A.B. 
144 Let Thy Shield From Ill Defend Us........ WEBER-Springer 
146 Silent Night, Holy Night 
(With Unison Choir) (10c)........-.-. MOLLER-HOLST 
163 To A Withered Rose (S.S.A.B)............ BANGS-FALK 
S.S.A. 
100 O Saviour of the World...................... GOSS-Ray 
Te. SR ii ndenetnkekéieceias GRIEG-COULTER-Loftin 
102 In the Valley Below (20c).. .... seiieuk MANNEY (Arr. by) 
109**The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity)...............05- GARTLAN 
Ne  indh od nar adadséck kes aesae cede WALTON 
TED De ina nda vneccceckchcccuness SCHRAMM 
133 1 Wait Alone Beside the Sea....... . . GESSLER-SIMPSON 
134 Music When Soft Voices Die.......... TAYLOR-SHELLEY 
TD ih ii spc kdndctsiectescdeenaee EISLER-BLAKE 
SOD. Ms tabs podentdseaaceeennaee JOKL-TENNYSON 
2: PE aE Te SCHUBERT-Falk 
147. A Christmas Song (12c)............ CROKER-SCHOFIELD 
re ere KING-BLAKE 
157 Two Czecho-Slovak Folk Songs.............. Schimmerling 
159 Afton Water (Old Scotch Song) (20c)............ Strickling 
164 Oh, My Beloved (Caro Bell’ Idol). ........ MOZART-Falk 
eg, ee COWELL 
‘T.T.B.B. 
.... Don't Let It Happen Again............ cae PRICHARD 
108 The Mountain Girl (Boys’ Chorus)..... MANNEY (Arr. by) 
111 The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity).................. GARTLAN 
119 Elegy (A Satire) (25c). . ..SCHIMMERLING-GUITERMAN 
139 *Hymn of the Soviet Union (10c) 
ALEXANDROV-UNTERMEYER 
151  Hallelu! (a patriotic novelty).................. WINKOPP 
153 Dark Wings in the Night (20c)................ WALTON 
Be. FSG Abied ead cncddindcnsncsrks WALTON 


15¢ each unless otherwise specified 


*Band and Orchestra parts available. **Orchestra Parts available. 


Your Dealer Can Supply Copies, Too! 7 





BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 


New York 19, N.Y. 


580 Fifth Avenue 
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Most acute, among the Seven Objec- 
tives of Education today, is “Worthy use 
of Leisure Time.’ Your graduate 
emerges into a new world of __—- 


shortened work-hours—with more 
and more idle time. - 


How does music rate, in your opinion, 
in this “leisure” objective? How well 
may music, the ability to make it, be used 
to absorb idle time? . . . to use it gainfully 
in “pursuit of happiness?”’ 


Pan-American has published a discussion of this 
subject—a little 16-page booklet you will be interested in 
reading. It is frank and honest, and it is 
free to School Executives. May we send you a copy 
with our compliments? The coupon is con- 
venient to use. Or a post card will bring the 
story at once. Please act on this suggestion today. 


Pan-American Band Instrument Co. 


SN ee ee ee 


PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENT CO., Elkhart, Indiana 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without any obligation on my part, a free copy of 
your new booklet, “Music, and the Basic Objectives of Education.” 














Name Position 
School 

Address 

Town State 
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Scales,” shows all the major scaies 
normally encountered in instrumental 
music. The tonic chord derived from 
each scale is also shown, as well as the 
starting note for each relative minor 
scale. A part of the chart is a transpo- 
sition table that enables all transposing 
instruments to play from the chart in 
unison. One copy may be had free, 
extras are 25c each. The second chart, 
“Tune-up Fanfare,” shows a progres- 
sion of chords which can be played 
either by instrumental sections or by 
entire ensembles. The chart has a 
variety of uses, from tuning and warm- 
ing up the group to playing highly 
embellished fanfares for all types of 
public performances. All transposing 
instruments can play directly from the 
chart. First introduced in the spring 
of 1945, the chart now sells for 25c per 
copy. The charts are large enough to 
be read from students’ chairs in the 
rehearsal room. Other popular Pan- 
American wall charts are still available, 
including fingering charts and instru- 
ment family charts. 


Music of the United Nations. Under 
this title the University of Iowa Ex- 
tension Bulletin No. 592 presents valu- 
able information not readily available 
from other sources. The bulletin is the 
work of Anne E. Pierce, of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, and its ninety-six pages 
provide considerable information re- 
garding music of all the United Na- 
tions, together with their national 
anthems, a list of vocal, instrumental, 
and recorded music of each nation, and 
a section on suggestions for student 
programs. Also included in the bulle- 
tin is a useful reference list of general 
histories, music histories, music ap- 
preciation books, encyclopedias, collec- 
tions of songs, and song textbooks. The 
bulletin is available from the State 
University of Iowa at 25c per copy. 


Monmouth College Psalm Tune Com- 
petition for 1946 offers a prize of $100 
to be awarded in May for a four-voice 
hymn arrangement of the 126th Psalm. 
For further information and the text 
of the approved version of the 126th 
Psalm, address Thomas H. Hamilton, 
Monmouth College, Monmouth, Illinois. 


ACA Awards. First prize of a cash 
award, and publication of his orchestral 
composition, “Scherzo Poliphonic,’” was 
presented to Otto Mueller, former first 
violinist of the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra. A similar second prize was 
given to Arthur Kreutz, composer-con- 
ductor, for his work, “Symphonic 
Blues,” in the contest sponsored by 
Broadcast Music, Ine., for members 
of the American Composers Alliance. 
Richard Donovan and Elliott Carter 
shared the third award, and fourth 
prize went to Paul A. Pisk. 


Symphony of Americas Contest. The 
names of five prominent music authori- 
ties to judge all entries submitted by 
United States composers in the $32,500 
Reichold Symphony of the Americas 
Contest have been announced by Henry 
H. Reichold, president of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra and sponsor of the 
competition. Members of this U. S. na- 
tional preliminary award jury are: 
Eugene Goossens, Valter Poole, Alfred 
V. Frankenstein, Rudolf Reti, and Carl 
Page Wood. Under the plan of the con- 
test, this jury will select three sym- 
phonies from those submitted by com- 
posers in the United States, Alaska, 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
The three composers will receive cer- 
tificates of merit and their compositions 
will then be entered in the interna- 
tional contest to compete for the cash 
prizes with sixty-three compositions 
submitted by the national preliminary 
award juries in the other Pan American 
Republics and Canada. Although the 
deadline for submitting compositions is 
not until March 1, 1946, it is stated that 
already fifty entries have been submit- 
ted by composers in this country alone. 
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THE NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 


Announces the 


TWELFTH ANNUAL 
NATIONAL PIANO PLAYING AUDITIONS 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


MAY and JUNE, 1946 





NATIONAL GUILD PUBLICATIONS 


THE GUILD SYLLABUS—a complete Teachers’ Guide for preparing 
students for the National Piano Playing Auditions. 


STUDENT’S HANDBOOK—designed to inspire Piano Pupils of the Nation 
with a desire to participate in the National Auditions and belong to the 
Guild-sponsored NATIONAL FRATERNITY OF STUDENT MUSICIANS. 


ANNUAL AUDITIONS FOR AMERICAN PIANO PUPILS—a reprint of 
an article published in The Etude Music Magazine, April, 1945, by the 
Founder-President of the Guild. 


COAST TO COAST COMMENTS—a booklet of unsolicited comments by 
Guild Members upon the success of the copyrighted Guild Audition Plan in 
operation country-wide since 1934 and first inaugurated in 1929. 


NATIONAL DIRECTORY OF PIANO TEACHERS—the Guild Yearbook, 
available to all Guild Members, listing entire membership and all Student 
Winners in the National Piano Playing Auditions annually. 


Complimentary copies of Nos. 1 through 4 will be sent upon request. Write: 


IRL ALLISON, FOUNDER AND PRESIDENT, 
BOX 1113, AUSTIN, TEXAS. 
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DEMONSTRATING 
INSTRUMENTS... 
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WILLIAM FRANK cornets, 
trumpets and trombones are 
the finest instruments manu- 
facturable — unmatched in 
appearance, playing ease and 
tonal quality. 
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WILL SOON BE 
WILLIAM FRANK 


The first postwar WILLIAM FRANK cornets, trumpets and 
trombones will soon reach the shelves of better dealers. You 
will like their smart, distinctive beauty—their friendly feel 
and perfect balance—their quick action and accurate pitch. 
But most of all you will like their tone—the clear, rich, ex- 
pressive tone that gives the musician a new sense of power 
and adds new lustre to the entire ensemble. 


AMERICAN PREP cornets, 
trumpets and trombones offer 
William Frank craftsmanship 
in the field of popular-priced 
instruments — unbeatable 
values. 


Make your reservation now for an advance demonstration 


of WILLIAM FRANK or AMERICAN PREP instruments. 


you can Bark On 3 nk 
4 
fz Exclusive Distributors 


TARG & DINNER, Inc. 


The Wholesale Music Center 


425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill 
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Vanett Lawler, Associate Executive 
Secretary of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, since the beginning 
of the war serving as music education 
consultant for the Pan American Union 
and liaison officer in Washington, has 
completed the second circuit of her 
mission to neighbor countries of the 
Hemisphere. Like the first trip, the sec- 
ond was made almost entirely by air, 
totaling more than 18,000 miles and ex- 
tending over a period of nearly six 
months. Countries visited on the second 
itinerary were Brazil, Paraguay, Argen- 
tina, Uruguay, Chile, Peru, Bolivia, Ecua- 
dor, and Colombia, thus completing the 
entire roster of neighbor Republics— 
Mexico, and the countries of Central 
America, South America, and the An- 
tilles—with return visits, by request, to 
three (Peru, Chile, and Colombia). In 
each of the Republics, Miss Lawler 
worked directly under the auspices of 
the Minister of Education, and on the 
two trips she visited over 350 schools. 
As one of the results of the mission 
some of the Republics have already 
initiated professional music education 
organizations. Miss Lawler’s first report 
has already been published in the Jour- 
nal; the second series will be begun in 
an early issue. 


Elizabeth V. Beach, director of music 
in the Public Schools of Syracuse, New 
York, has retired after twenty-four 
years of service in the Syracuse system, 
according to an announcement received 
shortly before this issue of the Journal 
goes to press. Miss Beach, a long- 
standing member of MENC, was one of 
the pioneer workers in the Eastern Di- 
vision; has many friends throughout 
the United States who will join the 
Journal in extending greetings and well 
wishes. 

Major Lorrain E. Watters, second 
vice-president of MENC, who has been 
with the Army Special Services Divi- 
sion in charge of music and recreation 
for the Sixth Service Command, with 
headquarters in Chicago, is returning 
to civilian status at about the time 
these lines are written, resuming his 
work as director of music in the public 
schools of Des Moines, Iowa. 

Raymond A. Hoffman, owner and 
manager of the publishing company 
bearing his name, died November 16. 
His death came as a severe shock to 
his many friends who had understood 
that he was recovering from an illness 
and operation. The publishing business, 
which Mr. Hoffman founded in the late 
twenties, will be carried on under the 
management of Mrs. Hoffman. 


Duncan B. M. Emrich has been ap- 
pointed chief of the Archive of Ameri- 
can Folk Song in the Music Division of 
the Library of Congress, according to 
an announcement recently released by 
Luther Evans, Librarian of Congress, 
and Harold Spivacke, Chief of the Music 
Division. Mr. Emrich succeeds B. A. 
Botkin, who resigned his post as head 
of the Archive last May to undertake 
private writing projects in the field of 
folklore. On behalf of the Music Di- 
vision of the Library of Congress, Mr. 
Emrich will continue the cooperation 
which has been extended to all music 
educators, as well as in carrying on 
special projects in cooperation with the 
MENC Committee on Folk Music of the 
U. S., of which Luther Richman, of 
Richmond, Virginia, is chairman. 

Margaret Grant has been appointed 
to the newly created position of dean of 
students and administrative assistant 
to the director of the Eastman School 
of Music of the University of Rochester. 
Among her various posts in research 
and administrative work, Mrs. Grant 
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THERE ARE NO WORDS 


THAT CAN ADEQUATELY DESCRIBE 








She 








JOHN W. SCHAUM 
PIANO COURSE 


LEADING TO MASTERY OF THE INSTRUMENT 














Please See Your Music Dealer and ask him to show you a copy 


The Purpose of the JOHN W. SCHAUM PIANO COURSE is briefly: 


1. TO TEACH PIANO in the most natural and the happiest way. 

2. TO PRESENT technical information accurately and progressively. 

3. NOT TO DEFINE the scope of Grade | — or Grade Il — or any other grades. 
4. NOT TO CONFINE the intellectual range of the pupil within the Ist year or 


any other period of time. 


5. BUT TO OFFER a gradual and progressive pedagogic continuity through a 
series of Books named Pre-A — A— B— C— D— etc. 


6. LEADING with the assistance of the teacher to eventual mastery of the instru- 


ment. 


Please particularly note that the division of the Books is not based on a 
definite interpretation of the various Grades. Neither did Mr. Schaum attempt to 
define “how much the mind” of a pupil is capable of absorbing within a certain 


period of time. 


Progressive Succession of the JOHN W. SCHAUM PIANO COURSE: 


Pre-A—for The Earliest Beginner 
A—“THE RED BOOK”’—Grade 1 * 
B—“THE BLUE BOOK”’’—Grade 114 
C—“THE PURPLE BOOK”’—Grade 2 
D—“THE ORANGE BOOK’’—Grade 2'2 


E —“THE VIOLET BOOK”—Grade 3 

F —“THE BROWN BOOK”’—Grade 4 
G—"“THE AMBER BOOK’'—Pre-Virtuoso 
H—“THE GREY BOOK’’—Virtuoso 


*Grades are listed to serve as an approximate Guide for the Teacher 


EACH BOOK 75c—except the “PRE-A”’ 
Book 60c. 


EACH BOOK is bound in an attractive, 
durable cover. 


EACH BOOK is 48 pages—size 9 x 12. 





JOHN W. SCHAUM 
NOTE SPELLER 


To The Student 


As Essential as The Instrument 
“Your Dealer Has Copies” 











EACH BOOK is clearly printed, on the 
best paper obtainable. 


EACH BOOK covers a certain definite 
distance on the road to mastery of the 
Piano. 





HANON-SCHAUM—Two Volumes 
BACH-SCHAUM—Two Volumes 








Your Music Dealer Has Copies 














BELWIN, INC. 


43 W. 23rd Street 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


WHERE YOU BUY 
YOUR MUSIC 
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The Christmas Star... ... . Walter H. Licht 
SSA-Accomp. 2532 .16 
Appealing simplicity; carol-like. 


Deep Is the Silence. Arr. Henninger 
SATB—A Cap. 1608 16 


Beautiful Polish carol. Lovely setting. 
Gabriel, from the Heav'n Descending. Seth 





Oh, Sleep, Baby Jesus... Arr. Albert Ream 
SATB with Alto Solo, A Cap. 1623 .16 
Brazilian Christmas lullaby. Lovely. 

Puer Natus in Bethlehem... .Seth Bingham 
SATB—Div., A Cap. 1611 .16 
Based on descant to 14th Cen. tune. Joyous 


Silent Night... .........Gruber-Wilson 





Bingham SATB—Ac- 


H. & M. CHORAL OCTAVOS 


“SATB with Descant, 
Opt.A Cap 1624 .16 





comp. 1625 .18 

Majestic carol of adoration. 

Masters in This Hall... .. . Arr. Whitford 
SATB—A Cap. 1627.16 


Antique French Christmas melody; colorful. 
Nativity Carol. .... Frederick W. Graf 
SSA—A Cap. 2524 16 
“One of the finest Christmas numbers.” 
O Holy Night... .. Adam-Strickling 
SSA—Accomp. 2537 .16 
More popular than ever in this new setting. 


Noels Old and New 

Thirty-eight of the most popular carols 
from all countries, carefully prepared for 
carolers, mixed chorus, quartet, or com- 
munity singing. 
Descants on Christmas Carols 

Stunning descants impart new beauty to 


SA and Descant, Accomp. 2534 .16 


Reverent; sincere; more beautiful than ever. 


Sleep, Blessed Jesus.......... Arr. Olds 
SATB—A Cap. 1616 .16 
SSAA—A Cap. 2533 .16 


Melodious Christmas lullaby of Bohemia. 


Within a Lowly Stable... . Haydn Morgan 
SSAA—Opt. A Cap. 2530 .16 


New and jubilant Christmas carol-chorus. 


ON 


Christmas Carols, Male Voices 

Carol books for male voices are few. 
This is one of the best because of its easy- 
to-sing, usable arrangements. 


Christmas Carols for Treble Choirs 
New and intriguing program arrange- 





a fine group of beloved 
carols. ForSA or mixed 


25 CENT BOOKS OF CAROLS 


ments of fifteen carols, 
well-known and little 





chorus. Try having the audience sing the 
carols with your choir on the descants! 


Uncommon Christmas Carols 

A wealth of lesser-known yet truly 
beautiful carols from many countries— 
lullaby, dance, praise and chorale types. 
Suited for both large and small choruses. 


Christmas Carols and Choruses 
This book is an admirable answer to the 
problem of supplying ample Christmas pro- 


known. Effective either SA or SSA. 


PRICES of each of the above five books: 


25c ea., postpaid; 5 or more, one kind 
or assorted, 20c ea., plus postage. 


AS 


mixed voices or unison, many with special 
piano accompaniments. The choice ranges 
from the exquisite charm of What Child Is 





cost. Here are 25 of 


gram material at little = 25 CAROLS—12 CENTS 


This? to the mighty 
Hallelujah Chorus. 





the carols which are in most frequent de- 
mand—excellent selections arranged for 


Popular Christmas Anthems 
There is constant need during the holi- 
day season for the great Christmas anthems 


Prices: 12 cents a copy or $1.32 a dozen, 
postpaid. 


aS 


(Handel); GLORY TO GOD (Handel); 
O ZION, THAT BRINGEST GOOD 
TIDINGS (Stainer); SING, O HEAVENS 





which have been 
brought together in 


SIX FAVORITE ANTHEMS 


(Tours); end THERE 
SHALL A_ STAR 





this excellent book. The compositions, all 
for mixed voices, are: BREAK FORTH, O 
BEAUTEOUS HEAVENLY LIGHT (Bach); 
FOR UNTO US A CHILD IS BORN 


of music 


432 South Wabash Avenue 





COME OUT OF JACOB (Mendelssohn). 
Well-printed and substantially bound, the 
book is very reasonably priced at 35 cents. 


ASS 


ADDITIONAL OUTSTANDING CHRISTMAS MATERIAL is described in the 
H. & M. Music Catalog—for example, The Christmas Caroler's Book in Song and 
Story, and numerous Christmas anthems and Choruses among THE H. & M. CHORAL 
OCTAVOS. Complete copies of the latter will also be found among the miniatures 
which have been mailed to choral directors. If you haven't a file of H. & M. Octavo 
Miniatures, ask for them, being sure to give your position as a director or teacher 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
Publishers of Better Music 


CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


Rg 
Christmas Music of Distinction 
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has been associated with Serge Kousse- 
vitzky and the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra as executive assistant in the 
Berkshire Music Center, Tanglewood, 
Mass., and as secretary of the Kousse- 


vitzky Foundation. She will continue 
to serve as secretary of the Foundation. 


Harold R. Benjamin, former Dean of 
the College of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, has been appointed 
director of the Division of Interna- 
tional Educational Relations at the 
U. S. Office of Education. 


Cc. Stanton Belfour, for many years 
assistant director of the University of 
Pittsburgh Extension Division, and ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Forensic and Music League, has been 
elected director and secretary of the 
Pittsburgh Foundation, a publicly 
sponsored agency to administer philan- 
thropic gifts and requests in Allegheny 
County and the Pittburgh area. 


L. H. Blacknell, of Vancouver, B. C., 
Canada, a member of the MENC for 
many years, has retired from school 
work. 


Clifford W. Brown, formerly super- 
visor of music in South Union School 
District, Uniontown, Pa., has accepted 
a position at West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, where he will serve as 


acting director of band and supervisor 


of student teaching in music education. 


William Glenwood Brown, band direc- 
tor at Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 
Peoria, Illinois, was killed in a plane 
crash in August, 1945. 


Frank L. D’Andrea, formerly member 
of the faculty at State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pa., is now chairman of the 
music education department of Western 
Washington College of Education, Bell- 
ingham. 


Wilbert B. Hitchner, formerly super- 
visor of music in the schools of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, is now assistant 
professor of music education in Temple 
University, Philadelphia. Mr. Hitchner 
is second vice-president of the MENC 
astern Division. 


Maurice T. Iverson, formerly of Sioux 
City, Iowa, is now in charge of the de- 
partment of music education at State 
Teachers College, Plattsbirg, N. Y. 


G. Frank Lapham, assistant in the 
music department of the Syracuse Pub- 
lic Schools, has been made department 
head to succeed Elizabeth V. Beach, 
whose’ retirement is mentioned in 
another item. 


Henry B. Nelson, former teacher at 
the Juilliard School of Music, New York 
City, and supervisor of music at Scotia, 
New York, is now head of the music 
department in the public schools of 
Superior, Wisconsin. 


Charles D. Robb, after two years’ 
service on the faculty of the band 
training unit at Camp Lee, Virginia, has 
returned to his previous position as 
supervisor of instrumental music in the 
public schools of Massena, New York. 


Mary 3B. Scanlon has joined the 
faculty of the University of Pittsburgh 
as assistant to Theodore Finney. 


Hilda M. Schuster, formerly of Ober- 
lin Conservatory, has been appointed di- 
rector of the Dalcroze School of Music 
in New York City. 

Lyndon R. Street is now professor of 
music and head of the department of 
music in Indiana Central College, In- 
dianapolis. 


James E. Van Peursem, director of 
music at Eastern Kentucky State Teach- 
ers College and director of Stephen 
Foster Music Camp, Richmond, Ky., has 
been granted seven months leave of 
absence to teach in the U. S. Army 
Study Centers in France and England. 
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fred Wearing 


CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Songs from American Life 


The deep-throated, rhythmic chant of strong men building 
our railroads. ... The plaintive melody of a cowboy 
riding herd. . . . The wistful song of an Appalachian 
mountain girl. . . . The salty rhythm of sailormen off 
Cape Cod. ... The fervent, intense spirituals of the deep 
south. ... The story of the building of the American 


nation told in the songs of its people. 


Fred Waring arrangements of songs from American life 


excel because they combine two important elements: 


1. Extensive and painstaking research in the 


field of American songs. 


. Skillful treatment by arrangers whose 
work is constantly tested and proved by 


the singing of the Waring Glee Club. 








A list of these arrangements will be sent upon request 
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Yuletide Ouerture 
by PHILIP J. LANG 


A fantasy of Christmas melodies including “Jingle Bells,” “Adeste Fideles,” “God Rest Ye Merry Gentlemen,” and 
“Silent Night.” Arranged for band with optional Choral (Mixed Voices, S.A.T.B.) 
Full Band $6.00 Symphonic Band $8.00 Conductor’s (Condensed) Score $1.25 























CHOPIN’S POLONAISE IN Ab 


Transcribed by Philip ]. Lang 
Music educators, we are proud to offer a rich modern band transcription of the beloved Polonaise. The work is scored so 
that it is easily playable, yet does not lose any of the original brilliant, harmonic colors. 


Full Band $2.50 Symphonic Band $4.00 
! From the GOLDMAN BAND LIBRARY 

AMERICAN PLANTATION DANCES PRELUDE and CHORUS from “MEFISTOFELE” 

(In Four Movements) By Arrigo Boito Arr. by Pasquale Mondrone 


: , , The prelude and chorus make fine band music, since in the 
Composed by Mancice Acnold = Arr. by Erik W. G. Leideen original version, so much is scored for brass and reeds alone. 








Full Band $8.00 Symphonic Band $10.00 Full Band $4.50 Symphonic Band $6.50 
MARCH FOR YANKS PARATROOPER (March) BEGUINE 
Full Band $3.50 Full Band $3.50 Full Band $3.50 
Symphonic Band $5.00 Symphonic Band $5.00 Symphonic Band $5.00 
Mille STANDARD MARCHING BAND FAVORITES 
SHEEPSHEAD BAY WELCOME HOME AMERICAN IDEALS 
(March) By Tommy Tucker, Paul Cunningham and _ (March) 
By Philip J. Lang. Leonard Whitcup. By Edwin Franko Goldman 
Scored for band by Michael Edwards. Arr. by Erik W. G. Leidzen 
WE'RE THE ARMY OF THE U.S.A. PRICE $1.00EACH . HEROES OF THE PACIFIC 


By Joseph Olivadoti Arr. by Leo Kempinski 











MANNEQUINS’ FESTIVAL KINDERGARTEN MARCH FANTASY 


(Overture) By Edwin Frdnko Goldman 
By Joseph Olivadoti Full Band $3.50 Symphonic Band $5.00 
Full Band $3.50 Symphonic Band $5.00 


FOR TRUMPET OR CORNET TRIO FOR TRUMPET OR CORNET SOLO 


THE BUGLER 
HOL IDAY PO L hA ; With Piano Accompaniment 
by Leonard V. Meretta Price .75 By Edwin Franko Goldman Arr. by Erik W. G. Leidzen 


Price .60 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. » 1619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. .Y 
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program material for the Yuletide season, featuring the best known and 


d in a modern, not too difficult to play, setting. 
O/ { Symphonic Orchestra, Set A, $2.50 Set B, $4.00 
/ | 
5 U 





ye Christmas Carols 


Aa by HENRY SOPKIN \aV 


A grand orchestration that will delight the hearts of the adults as well as the children. Excelle 
f loved Christmas Carols, 








nt 


Set C, $5.50 N 


Henny Sopkin's Diatinetive Onchestnal Adaptations 


Henry Sopkin, noted authority on string instruments and a widely known teacher of instrumental music has brilliantly 
) transcribed these great American standards in modern settings for orchestra. Mr. Sopkin’s background and experience, in 
school music has qualified these arrangements for special interest to the music educator. 
' a PPP rrererTre TTT rere rT rr rere Full Orch. 3.50 Concert Orch. 5.00 
e PE ho con cecceneeseueeesensns Full Orch. 2.50 Concert Orch. 4.00 
: Ue OPE OED occ cc ccceeeeceseenses Full Orch. 3.50 Concert Orch. 5.00 
AMERICAN PATROL ........ Small Orch. 2.50 Full Orch. 3.50 Concert Orch. 5.00 
Set A SetB SetC 
i ik ee: ee ee 3.00 4.50 6.00 
ee Eo ic ckceeeenceccteensceneas 2.50 4.00 5.50 
I'M GETTIN’ SENTIMENTAL OVER YOU ................ 2.50 4.00 5.50 
THERE’S SOMETHING ABOUT A SOLDIER. .............. 3.00 4.50 6.00 
= 


Just Released For Orchestra! 


Me 


By Frederic Chopin 
(Transcribed for Orchestra in C) 
By HENRY SOPKIN 


Piano Conductor .75 Extra Parts .20 








J Edited by ARTHUR FIEDLER 


TANGLEWOOD POOL MOORLAND FIDDLERS 
(Pastel Sketch) by Newell Chase by Arthur Wood 

Symph. Orch. Set A, $2.50 Small Orchestra $2.50 

Symph. Orch. Set B, $3.50 Full Orchestra $3.00 


Symph, Orch. Set C, $4.50 


POLONAISE IN Aéb 


Symphonic Orchestra Set A, $2.50 Set B, $4.00 Set C, $5.50 


GOLDEN GATE 
OVERTURE 
For Chamber Orchestra 
By DAI-KEONG LEE 


\;. fi ee: 
Concert Orchestra occ ccccccccscceeescenee 5.00 
i rE 
Extra Parts ................ 25 




















ROSAMUNDE OVERTURE MOZART FANTASIE 


(SCHUBERT) Small Orchestra $1.25 
~ Small Orchestra $1.50 Full Orchestra $1.75 
Full Orchestra $2.00 Concert school Orch. Set A, $3.25 
Concert school Orch. Set A, $3.50 Concert school Orch. Set B, $4.00 
Concert school Orch. Set B, $4.25 Full Score $2.00 


MENUETTO 
(SCHUBERT) 
From the 5th Symphony 
Small Orchestra $1.50 
Full Orchestra $2.00 
Concert school Orch, Set A, $3.50 
Concert school Orch. Set B, $4.25 
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ELKHART 





You've gotto be good these days to get into the trombone section of 
the band. And your instrument, although it doesn’t have to be pro- 
fessional in price, must meet all of the professional demands of easy 
blowing, perfect slide action, full, clear, uniform tones from top to low 
register, and perfect balance. When Elkhart trombones come back to 
dealers’ shelves compare them with other instruments selling for con- 
siderably more. You'll quickly see why bandmasters from coast to coast 


are so generous in their praise of Elkhart trombones. 


“a 


THE ELK 


ELKHART BAND INSTRUMENT CO. inoicws 
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The Detroit Youth Festival invites 
youthful composers of the Americas to 
participate in the fourth annual Chil- 
dren’s Festival Concert by sending 
music to be considerea for performance 
or exhibit. The youth festival, which 
is scheduled for March 1946, is under 
the joint sponsorship of the Detroit 
Public Library, Wayne University, and 
the University of Michigan Extension 
Service. Prizes are provided by the 
Grinnell Foundation of Music. Music 
in any form written by young musicians 
up to the age of eighteen is acceptable, 
as also is music written in childhood 
by contemporary composers. For ftur- 
ther details address Mrs. Mary Carrick, 
Concert Director, Detroit Youth Festi- 
val, Wayne University, Detroit 1, Michi- 
gan. 


Young Composers Contests. The 
fourth annual composers’ contests, con- 
ducted by the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, are now in progress. 
Prizes are offered in three classes: (1) 
For choral work with or without piano 
accompaniment, (2) for a string quar- 
tet or chamber instrumental combina- 
tion without piano, and (3) for a com- 
position for small orchestra. For full 
details apply to the chairman of the 
National Composition Contests for 
Young Composers, Marion Bauer, 115 
West 73rd Street, New York 23, N. Y. 
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SPRING FESTIVALS 
and PAGEANTS 
“ALL AMERICAN” 
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New Operettas— Pageants — Cantatas 


Cavalcade of America ...... ee ee 75 


A Patriotic Rhapsody, Mixed Voices and Narrator and Orchestra. 
ginning with the Indian Wars, dramatically connects the songs 
of four wars. 


Hats Off (John Paul Jomes)................ Harrison-Lee— 
PE, GOI PUN hoo cb w dcenscdsacesessvunen 1.25 


Operetta 2 acts. Historically accurate. Characters are drawn from 
reliable sources. Adaptable to High School chorus with specialty 


dances. 

Abraham Lincoln........ .-Dorey-Treharne.......... 75 
Musical Play, unison or 3 part S.A.B. Traditional American 
melodies. 

Washington's Birthday........... COR cincatcsasaes .60 


Juvenile Operetta, 2 acts, unison or 2 part, given by boys and girls 


Who Stole the Tarts............ eer .60 
Musical Play—1 act. Elementary grades using Mother Goose 
characters. 


New Patriotic Selections for Band and Orchestra 


American Flag Parade.................. Prescott, Pronk, 
We ass ghee ec cae ee re 3.00 
e300) eer 4.50 


This pageant was created for outside and inside flag raising cere- 
monies. Runs about four minutes in length and will serve well as 

an opening for Basketball games and Assembly programs. 
American Waltz ........... hehe tnnnaie Peter De Rose, 
scored by Overgard...........: . Standard ee 5.00 
Symphonic Band.... 7.50 
Music of America is magnificently portrayed in this modern 
works, every band library, large or small should include this 

excellent number. 


Battle Hymn of the Republic............ Peter Wilhousky 
Arr. by James Nelson.............. Full Band....... 2.50 
Sym. Band...... 4.25 


Stirring familiar melody, also playable as accompaniment to choral 
arrangement, used together for mass performance. 
Ha a pune, GHUBONIR. ccccccces Carl H. Huffman 
Full B TTT TLC ET TET 3.00 
— tempo prevails throughout this light brilliant number, 
easy for school concerts. 


The “Little’’ Rhapsody In Blue...... weeeeess Gershwin— 
Trans. Campbell-Watson .......... es sh eee 3.50 
I Peas as 2.50 
Familiar popular Gomes has been transcribed in a playable arrange- 

ment for High Sch School bands. 
Summer Is A-Coming 9 ieennese ..Arr. by Russell Harvey 
ee re ps nau venwentcan Se 
Ds GU ikicckaiwenanawe 4.00 


“Old English” air, easy to play in brightly moving 6-8 tempo. 


To give Music Educators the utmost in service, Lyon & Healy handles 
the music of all publishers ...a considerable saving to the teacher 
in time and postage. ... There’s a Lyon & Healy store near you— 


243 S$. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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“A fine contribution 


to the rural schools 
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of the nation” 


saci wisi 





ON WINGS OF SONG 


Widely acclaimed—this latest book of the WORLD OF MUSIC 
provides three years of song material for the rural school. Refreshing 
music, simple, easy-to-teach songs, bright pages illustrated in full color 
make this book a must for your classes. 

The popular WORLD OF MUSIC series 

with its many courses is ready to provide 

for your music needs. Write for information 

concerning any of the courses listed below. 


KINDERGARTEN COURSE MUSIC APPRECIATION COURSE 
ELEMENTARY VOCAL COURSE PIANO COURSE 

UNGRADED SCHOOL COURSE | ORCHESTRA COURSE 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL COURSE BAND COURSE 


Boston 17 GINN and COMPANY New York 11 


Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 5 Toronto 5 
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THOSE MENC-GI LETTERS 


from war service make very interesting reading. Per- 

haps never before has such an opportunity been granted 
us to observe the results of our activities as school music 
teachers. Before we draw conclusions about our successes or 
failures, it must be realized that over half of our charges, the 
feminine group, is not included in the evaluation. It may be 
assumed that our efforts with them have resulted more 
favorably. 

The lack of unanimity among those reporting has at least 
two bases: (1) The philosophy of the individual observer, 
which inclines him to judge in the light of his personal pre- 
dilections and (2) the fact that at least four out of five 
servicemen have been outside the pale of high-school music 
opportunities. Furthermore, many inductees completed their 
school years well before being inducted, therefore much of 
what they learned was forgotten through disuse, and com- 
munity standards of musical taste replaced their high-school 
attitudes. 

We have not needed the reports about musical standards 
among trainees, for anyone listening to radio broadcasts of 
performances given in service camps (and elsewhere) and 
noting the type of music and quality of performance receiv- 
ing the greatest applause might well wonder about the effec- 
tiveness of our teaching. Nevertheless, the letters represent 
a significant expression, and offer many illuminating side- 
lights. It is our duty to analyze the reports and opinions, 
= them objectively, and accept whatever challenges 
result. 


‘Ti LETTERS from music educators now returning 


E should feel gratified for having done a better job 

with the girls. With a few exceptions this is probably 
true of most high-school fields of study and training. These 
girls become the mothers of our future citizens and influence 
the attitudes of their offspring far more than fathers do. 
There is little doubt that women exercise an increasing con- 
trol over American life and (with the granting of suffrage) 
in other countries as well. By no means should we lessen 
our interest in serving the musical needs and ambitions of 
our girls. 

The listing of failures should give us concern, or at least 
stimulate our curiosity. Are they not the results of a sys- 
tem which tended toward vocational music preparation with- 
out a legitimate vocational objective? When public per- 
formance geared to a _ steadily rising standard of proficiency 
dominates the music program, narrows the teachers’ interests, 
and sets the music department apart from the broad field of 
secondary education, some of the deficiencies stressed in 
“Something to Write Home About” become inevitable. 

Most of these writers have either been in action or re- 
ceived thorough preparation for it. They know the im- 
portance of close articulation between all factors in a mili- 
tary operation. It is not straining an analogy too far to 
state that in some, perhaps many, instances music education 
in the secondary schools has extended its advance so far 
that communication with the main body of education has 
been lost. Organized education can be likened to a militant 
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body waging war on the enemies of civilization—ignorance, 
selfishness, greed, exploitation, intolerance, and kindred evils. 
Every segment of that force needs to maintain contact with 
and be fortified by the others. Dashing about waving ban- 
ners doesn’t win enduring victories. 


OW then, can we function intelligently and make the 
contributions to human advancement which are inherent 
in our field? Several suggestions may be in order. 


First: Examine our current philosophy in the light of 
each individual registered in music classes. Ask ourselves if 
he or she is more important than the reputation of the music 
department or the career of the teacher. If the answer is in 
the negative then take steps to modify as speedily and 
thoroughly as conditions will permit, the objectives and prac- 
tices now in use. In some cases this will be somewhat of 
a revolution. 


Second: Ask ourselves why, if music education has values 
for all, such a large proportion of our student bodies is not 
receiving them. This should lead to seeking some means 
within prevailing limitations of teacher time and school pro- 
gram to extend these values to all. It is inevitable that even 
the slightest advance in this direction will point the way 
toward further progress. 

Third: Agree upon a minimum outcome for the maximum 
number of our students and work toward that end. Can we 
not agree that regardless of the degree of talent, each one 
might carry away from his musical experiences in high school 
certain attitudes and tendencies? Some of these might be: 


A cordial and sympathetic attitude toward all expressive 
art. 

A tendency to seek musical experiences whether active or 
passive, escapist or inspirational. 

A more cultured and sensitive nature. 

A preference for cooperative rather than competitive ef- 
fort. 

A respect for the accomplishments of other peoples. 

A realization that life is measured by the richness of its 
living. 

A better list could probably be made, but not by changing 
the underlying philosophy. At this stage of human endeavor, 
with life on our planet literally in the balance, we can’t afford 
to overlook the desperate importance of the spirit mankind 
brings to the solutions of its problems. 


ORKING toward these goals would bring our efforts 
into the area where the long view dominates, and wars 
rather than battles are won. To many we have appeared as 
skirmishers in the conflict for human enlightenment; at most 
we have been occupied with tactical activities. Isn’t the time 
at hand for us to take over our responsibilities in strategical 


operations? 
—CHARLES M. DENNIS 
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tate Certifica tion o of School 
usic Leachers 


A Plea for 


More Uniform Requirements 


and Standards 


ORWARD-LOOKING music educators recognize the fact 

that the extreme diversity of standards of teacher 

certification in secondary school music throughout 
the country has, in part, been responsible for the disparity 
in quality of school music teaching. This situation makes 
it imperative that more uniform educational requirements 
be set forth for the certification of music teachers by the 
various states if high-school music teaching is to progress. 
3efore such a plan can be developed, it is necessary that 
music certification requirements of all the states be com- 
piled in a consistent and understandable form, and an 
analysis of present practices be made. 

While general certification of teachers has been the 
object of a number of research students, the subject of 
certification in the so-called “special” fields, including 
music, seems to have been deliberately avoided. 

The lack of available material on the subject led to a 
study of State Certification Requirements for Music 
Teachers in the Secondary Schools, completed in the 
spring of 1945.‘ It is hoped that the results of this 
investigation may prove of value, first, to the prospective 
teacher desiring information on certification require- 
ments; second, to college and university administrators 
interested in building curriculums for public school music 
teachers; third, to state departments of education con- 
cerned with educational legislation; and fourth, to music 
educators endeavoring to improve the quality of school 
music teaching in the nation. 

In the study the following procedure was observed: 
A letter in the form of a questionnaire was sent to each 
state superintendent of public instruction. It was re- 
quested that the author be sent that state’s current bul- 
letin on certification of secondary school teachers. In 
order to obtain as complete information as possible on 
certain regulations which were known to be disparate 
in the various states, fifteen questions were formulated to 
cover the most important points concerned. These ques- 
tions were incorporated in the letter-questionnaire to be 
answered by the state superintendent or some qualified 
official in the department of education. 

On the whole, state departments gave excellent co- 
operation; an answer was received from every state, 
Alaska, the Canal Zone, Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, 

* Master's thesis written under the direction of William S. Larson, 


Chairman of the Music Education Department of the Eastman 
School of Music, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York. 
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American Samoa, and the District of Columbia. In not 
every case, however, was the information complete. 

In summarizing the results of the compilation it is 
necessary to call to the attention of the reader that 
presentation of certification requirements by the states 
lacks any sort of uniformity. Further, as already stated, 
complete information on all points could not be obtained 
from every state. However, in presenting statistics, the 
figures used are based on information received from at 
least forty states. It should be noted also that Massa- 
chusetts has no state-wide certification law, and that in- 
formation from Connecticut was not sufficient for inclu- 


sion in the study. 


Bs 


It was found that 6 states offer three initial certificates 
each upon which a holder may teach high-school music ; 
21 states (or possessions) offer two certificates, and 22 
offer only one certificate for music teachers. 

Out of a possible 82 initial certificates offered by 49 
states (or possessions), 57 specify four years of college 
training as a requisite. Five years are required for 5 
certificates ; three years for 3 certificates; two years for 
7 certificates; two years and an examination for 1 cer- 
tificate ; one year for 1 certificate. Four certificates are 
offered to teach band and orchestra only, on profes- 
sional experience alone; 1 certificate requires only an 
examination in music; 1 certificate requires “adequate 
preparation” in college work with 24 semester hours in 
music; 1 certificate specifies merely “12 semester hours 
in music,” and 1 specifies “32 hours in Education in 
music” (band and orchestra only). 

In scope of validity the certificates permitting holders 
to teach music in the high schools specify or imply an 
extreme variety of uses. Of the 82 certificates offered, 
3 validate the teaching of any subject in high school or 
elementary school; 5 certificates are valid for teaching 
any subject in high school; 19 certificates are valid for 
teaching the high school teaching fields or subjects of 
preparation (3 to 24 semester hours required in music) ; 
5 certificates are valid for teaching the special subject of 
preparation; 19 for the subjects named on the certificate ; 
25 for music only (high school and/or elementary 
school) ; 6 for band and orchestra only. 

The length of validity of these initial certificates varies 
from one year to life. For 18 certificates the length of 
validity was not stated. Seven certificates are valid for 
one year ; 12 are valid for two years; 10 for three years; 
10 for four years; 15 for five years; 2 for six years; 1 
for seven years; 1 for 10 years; and 6 initial certificates 
are permanent. 

Certificates are renewable, non-renewable, convertible, 
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extendable, and permanent. The range of renewal terms 
is extreme. Teaching experience and/or additional col- 
lege work were found to be the most frequent require- 
ments for renewal. Twenty-eight states offer “life,” or 
permanent, certificates. In some of these states addi- 
tional college work is required at certain intervals during 
the life of the certificate; in others the certificate lapses 
if it is not used for five consecutive years. Fifteen states 
find it unwise to give “life” certificates. 

It was found that in almost every state, a person must 
hold a certificate issued by that state’s department of 
education in order to teach in the public schools of the 
state. So that applicants who receive their education in 
a state other than the one in which they are applying for 
certification may be eligible to teach immediately, 6 states 
grant a temporary certificate if there is a slight defi- 
ciency in the qualifications required for certification in 
that state. Thirty-five states replied to the question con- 
cerning certification of teachers who received their edu- 
cation in another state with statements similar to these: 
“Certificates from other states will not be honored in 
this state’; “Credit from accredited colleges is accepted 
toward our requirements” ; “Out-of-state applicants must 
meet full standards.” 

Thirteen states require courses and examinations in 
addition to the general education requirements in order 
to obtain certification. Federal and state constitutions, 
state school law, state history, United States history, 
state government, conservation of natural resources, and 
agriculture are the courses or examinations called for. 

Of the 57 certificates for high-school music teaching 
requiring four years of college preparation, 18 make a 
requirement in hours of general (academic) education. 
The average number of semester hours required is 28. 
The fact that only 18 certificates specify hours in aca- 
demic work does not show the entire picture, however. 
At least a dozen certificates demand two minors, a major 
and a minor, or a major and two minors; some certifi- 
cates ask for two majors. Most of the other certificates 
leave ample room for electives in the field of general 
education. 

Of the same 57 certificates, 48 specify hours or courses 
and hours required in professional education. The points 
of central tendency in the number of hours required by 
these states fall at 18 semester hours. The range ex- 
tends from 31 semester hours to 6 semester hours re- 
quired in professional education courses. Student teach- 
ing is made a definite requirement on at least one certi- 
ficate in each of 37 states. In 13 of these states experi- 
ence in teaching may be shown as a substitute for the 
student teaching requirement. Only a few states indi- 
cate the level or subject matter field in which the student 
teaching must be taken, and many “special” certificates 
in music require no professional courses or student 
teaching whatever. 

Of the 57 certificates requiring four years of college 
work, 5 do not require hours in music in order to teach 
music! It was found that 35 certificates state their 
music requirements in terms of a major or minor or of a 
minimum number of hours in music. A fev certificates 
specify “special preparation” only; others name courses 
to be represented in the total number of hours, but give 
no actual requirements in music broken up into the 
fundamental divisions of music study—theory, apprecia- 
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IT IS NO state secret that there is almost chaotic 
diversity in the requirements of the state depart- 
ments of education for certification of school music 
teachers. Neither is it a military secret, for that 
matter, since thousands of GIs have by now seen 
the useful little pamphlet which was printed by the 
MENC especially for them, and which tells all the 
facts about music education as a vocation that can 
be told in a little pamphlet. Those facts do not in- 
clude the specific lists of requirements for certifica- 
tion, which the Joint Army and Navy Committee 
hoped to provide for interested servicemen in order 
to afford as faithful as possible a picture of what 
might be needed to complete preparation—and 
where and how to get it. Because it was not feasible 
or possible to give full data for each state, generali- 
ties and samplings were supplied—with instructions 
to get the details from the state in which the poten- 
tial candidate for a school music post was interested. 
About the same situation was met in about the 
same way in dealing with the offerings of teacher 
education institutions. Of course, as has been 
pointed out, there are thousands of music teachers 
who seem to get along fairly well despite these dis- 
parities—and after all one can teach in only one of 
the states at a time, and a graduate of any recog- 
nized training school should be equipped to qualify 
in almost any state—and usually is. 

we But there is more to think about than a mere 
matter of standardization or uniformity, as you will 
see when you read Mr. Woodbury’s article. 











tion and history, and applied music. The range in hours 
required in theory in the certificates which break down 
music requirements is from 28 to 6 semester hours, with 
a mean and a median of 16 semester hours. In apprecia- 
tion and history, 6 semester hours proves to be the 
most popular requisite among those states requiring it. 
In applied music (in which the author included private 
or class lessons on instruments or voice, large and small 
ensembles, and conducting), 17 semester hours was found 
to be the point of central tendency, the range extending 
from 28 to 8 semester hours. 

Among the 25 certificates which require other than four 
years of college work, 11 require courses in professional 
education; 6 demand courses in general education; 15 
certificates require a total number of hours (or a major 
or minor) in music; 2 break down the music requirement 
into hours of theory, appreciation and history, and ap- 
plied music; 4 certificates require an examination in 
music (with or without college work) ; and 3 certificates 
require no particular (college) preparation in music. 

Some provision for difference in requirements between 
the teacher of instrumental music and the teacher of 
vocal or choral music is made in 14 states. In a few 
cases the provision is in the form of a second or third 
certificate valid for teaching band and orchestra only and 
requiring no formal college education. In these states, 
however, a regular certificate includes the band and or- 
chestra privilege. In a number of states differences in 
required courses are made, usually in the field of applied 
music. A number of states which require work in the 
instruments of the band and orchestra for a certificate in 
instrumental music specify voice and a higher grade or 
number of hours in piano for the vocal certificate. 
Course differences are also shown on requirements in 
Methods and Materials. Often a course in Elementary 
Methods is required of the teacher of vocal music, and 
not required for an instrumental teacher. 
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In the 16 states which require definite hours in music 
courses, 4 specify the instruments and hours required in 
applied music. The other 12 make a more or less gen- 
eral requirement in the field. 

In 41 states, performance standards in applied music 
are left to the institution in which the applicant does his 
work. One state, however, specifies very clearly the 
standards in performance ability on instruments required. 
In this state, California, an examination in applied music 
is given and must be passed by an applicant before cer- 
tification is granted. Three states make general require- 


ments as to performance ability on instruments. These 
requirements are stated somewhat as follows: “Choral 
experience sufficient for purposes of conducting,” “Piano 


study sufficient for playing accompaniments of moderate 
difficulty,” ““Agreeable singing voice and knowledge of 
the fundamentals of good vocal production.” 


IT. 


The recommendations in regard to certification of 
high-school teachers of music as given here are based on 
(1) certain statements which have received jury valida- 
tion, taken from the bulletin of the U. S. Department of 
Interior, Office of Education, 1938, No. 12; (2) recom- 
mendations as set forth by the Teachers’ College Com- 
mittee of the National Association of Schools of Music 
and adopted by that organization; (3) the author’s in- 
tensive study of existing certification requirements of 
music teachers throughout the United States. 

The following statements in regard to the general sub- 
ject of certification have received jury validation and are 
quoted from the bulletin of the U. S. Department of the 
Interior. 

There should be an age qualification for a teacher’s certifi- 
cate. The minimum age should be from 18 to 21 years. | 
Applicants for certificates should be required to submit evi- 
dence of good physical health. This requirement is advocated 
by some authorities for initial certificates only. r a 

Applicants for certificates should be citizens of the United 


States. 
Applicants for certificates should be required to submit evi- 


dence of good moral character. ; 

Personal fitness as well as physical and technical fitness should 
be a prerequisite to teacher certification. — ; er 

Certificates should provide the following items of informa- 
tion: Scope of validity, length of validity, basis of issuance, 
and terms or conditions of renewal or exchange. _ ; 

Certification should be in terms of preparation for a given 
phase of school service. It should recognize that special prepara- 
tion is essential in some degree for each distinctive type of 
school service. 

Certification, it seems, does not assume a particularly 
high degree of importance in a number of states. This 
point is shown partly by the fact that in some states cer- 
tification regulations in existence at the present time are 
ten to twenty years old. The bulletins, pamphlets, mime- 
ographed sheets, etc., on which certification regulations 
are set forth in many states are so incomplete and the 
material presented is so vague and confusing that com- 
prehension of their actual regulations (if they have a 
“set” of regulations) would be a task for a genius. 
Either the laws which govern certification should come 
under observation and, if necessary, be revised, or a 
“shake-up” in some state departments of education is 
essential! Certainly certification of teachers is not so 
unimportant that regulations need not be presented in a 
logical and orderly manner. 

It is the author’s opinion that there is no satisfactory 
reason why more than one certificate is needed in each 
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state for teachers of high-school music. It is obvious 
that the more certificates there are available for the teach- 
ing of one subject the greater is the possibility that poorly 
equipped teachers will be certified. Twenty-five states 
offer more than one certificate upon which music in high 
school may be taught. This situation is certainly not a 
desirable one for those who are looking for higher and 
more uniform standards in the certification of teachers. 

The actual name of the certificate on which a holder 
may teach high-school music in a state matters very little. 
The required preparation and the scope of validity of the 
certificate are of the greatest importance. 

Certificates which are valid for teaching any subject in 
high school or elementary school are certainly not desir- 
able. These blanket certificates give absolutely no assur- 
ance that a teacher is qualified to teach a particular 
subject. Those certificates which are limited only to 
teaching high-school subjects have little or no value. 
Validity in terms of teaching fields may or may not 
come under the head of desirable. The requirements for 
teaching fields are sometimes prescribed in detail. More 
often, however, a teaching field consists of nothing more 
than a major or a minor or an over-all required number 
of hours in one subject of the teaching field. In other 
words, one who has a minor in typewriting or shorthand 
may teach accounting or business law since all are in the 
field of commerce. It is evident that such a requirement 
lacks merit. 

The practice of issuing “special” certificates in such 
“unworthy” subjects as music and art seems to the author 
to be an undesirable one, psychologically. It appears 
unnecessary and unwarranted that music should stand 
apart from the high-school curriculum as a special sub- 
ject. As one music educator put it, “School music is an 
educational subject standing on a par with other sub- 
jects in the school curriculum. Other subjects are not 
given special degrees, why then should music be given a 
special degree?’’* Although this person was speaking in 
connection with special degrees, the situation is equally 
applicable to the granting of special certificates. 

It seems highly plausible that in order to insure ade- 
quate preparation in any subject to be taught on a cer- 
tificate, validation should be made in terms of teaching 
subjects named on the certificate according to prescribed 
requirements. Such a regulation would make it unlaw- 
ful to teach any subject which was not recorded on the 
certificate, and every subject recorded would be one in 
which proper preparation was evident. 

Length of validity and terms of renewal of certificates 
are probably of less importance than some of the other 
regulations concerning certification. According to Mr. 
Frazier of the U. S. Department of the Interior, Office 
of Education: 

Permanent (unconditional) certification for life is wholly un- 
desirable. A professional, permanent or life certificate should 
lapse if the holder discontinues educational work for a period 


of years. ... 

A probationary period of five years was found to be 
the most popular length of validity of initial certificates 
in music. This period would seem to give a beginning 
teacher enough time in which to prove himself as one 
worthy of the teaching profession. A moderate amount of 

CONTINUED ON PAGE SIXTY-FIVE 
. *This statement was found as a quote in A Survey and FEvalua- 
tion of the Education of School Music Teachers in the United 


States, by Edna McEachern, published by Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1937, p 54. 
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Music Education in 


Belgium 


An American Soldier 
Visits Schools in 
Wartorn Europe 


N TWO SEPARATE OCCASIONS, for a total of seven 
weeks, the writer visited schools in various sec- 
tions of Belgium, in order to observe music edu- 

cation under wartime conditions. The observations 
closely followed the severe fighting in the Ardennes and 
“Bulge,” and, consequently, relatively few schools held 
session. Numerous schools had been heavily damaged 
by bombings, and those buildings not completely leveled 
by planes and artillery were often utilized to house units 
of troops. A number of other schools were closed be- 
cause of shortages of fuel, transportation, and teachers. 

In those areas where heavy fighting had taken place, 
entire communities had been completely obliterated, and 
during visits to the towns of Bastogne, St. Vith, Mal- 
medy, Libramont, Houffalize, and scores of similar 
places, the devastation was so tremendous that it was 
often impossible to find the exact location where the 
school once stood. Nothing remained but crumpled 
piles of broken brick—the war had done a thorough job. 

Some semblance of education did remain in those com- 
munities which had been spared the brutality of war, 
and which were fortunate enough to have been off the 
beaten paths of the opposing armies. This was especially 
true of isolated ecclesiastical institutions. 

With rare exception, almost no instrumental music was 
to be found in those schools which did hold session, for, 
as is the practice of other European countries, this phase 
of music is not considered an essential element of the 
educational program. Instrumental music students 
largely depend upon private teachers and the conserva- 
tories. Several schools, in the large cities, did have an 
occasional band or orchestra, but this, too, functioned 
with outside aid. The people of Belgium were too pre- 
occupied with eking out a bare sustenance to consider 
instrumental music as anything but a rare luxury. 

The elementary schools usually scheduled one or two 
hours of singing each week, on all grade levels, and, with 
the addition of sight reading, theory, and scattered ap- 
preciation classes, this schedule was continued into the 
secondary schools. As was the practice in France, fe- 
male students on the secondary level were presented with 
more musical training than were the males. This factor, 
plus the segregation of the sexes, prevented any large-scale 
formal singing, and not in a single instance was it pos- 
sible to witness the performance of a mixed chorus or a 
choir. 

Very few trained music teachers were to be found in 
the schools, and it was a customary procedure for an 
instructor who ordinarily taught academic classes, but 
who had some musical training, to take charge of the 
music classes. Singing was taught largely by rote, and 
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the degree of classroom proficiency depended upon the 
background, of the instructor. In instances where the 
instructor had graduated from a conservatory, the 
music classes were well organized. Otherwise, the 
classes amounted to “just singing.” 

In the provincial localities, where only elementary 
educational facilities are available, children attend school 
until fourteen years of age. The urban communities allot 
six years of study in the elementary school, ages six 
through eleven, three years of intermediate schooling, 
somewhat similar to our American junior high school, 
and finally, three years on the high-school level. Spe- 
cial students, especially those preparing for university 
entrance, may apply for an extra year of high-school 
study. During the first nine years of schooling, educa- 
tion is entirely financed by the community, but students 
on the high-school level must pay tuition. 

In order to aid the poorer children, who would ordi- 
narily be forced to drop out of school at the termination 
of the non-paying years, Belgium has instituted a great 
many technical schools in which students are prepared 
for various trades and occupations. Upon graduation 
from the elementary school the student serves one year 
as apprentice and then three years in studying a skill. 
At the termination of this period the student is fully 
qualified to work at his chosen occupation. Unfortu- 
nately, these schools do not teach music, and, as a result, 
a large group of children are eliminated from musical 
experience. 

The ecclesiastical schools play a leading role in the 
education of the children of Belgium. Curriculum offer- 
ings are similar to those of the public schools, and often 
include vocal, piano, and organ lessons. In rare in- 
stances, harmony, counterpoint, and music history are 
also added to the course of study. Several of the larger 
ecclesiastical schools, such as one finds in Arlon, have 
excellent instrumental and vocal organizations. 

An interesting visit was made to an ecclesiastical boys’ 
school, in a town that had recently been liberated from 
Von Runstedt’s troops, and in which the people were still 
digging themselves out from the wreckage of shells and 
“buzz” bombs. No classes were scheduled for the day, 
but because of the visit, and because of a warmth for the 
Americans, the Brother Superior called together a class 
of boys for a musical demonstration. This presented one 
of the rare opportunities to observe a group that had 
been schooled in the nuances of trained singing. 

The period opened with the singing of several unison 
and part songs, under the capable direction of a youthful 
Brother, and to the accompaniment of another, who was 
an excellent pianist. The boys, a nucleus of the local 
church choir, were accomplished vocalists, and they sang 
with clear articulation, breathed correctly, maintained 
good posture and watched the conductor continuously. 
The tonal quality of the organization was pure, the in- 
tonation excellent, and the voices were well balanced. 

A shy lad next offered a performance on a flute and 
another followed with a violin solo. The greatest sur- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE TWENTY-EIGHT 
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A Good-Neighbor Policy for 
Appreciation Classes 


The Story of a 
Classroom Project in 
Cultural Relations 


develop intercultural relations, interracial under- 

standing, and international good will and friendship. 
Much of the discussion centers around exposing people 
of one group to the culture of another, with the fervent 
hope that somehow, someplace, there will be a carryover 
into their daily lives. Strangely enough, we have been 
doing this for a long time and the results obviously have 
not been too fruitful. Somewhere along the line we 
failed. 

One incident in my teaching experience jolted me into 
examining more seriously what I was doing in behalf of 
the intercultural relations program. After a regular 
music lesson, which included two Negro spirituals, a six- 
teen-year-old student came up and said, “Why do we 
have to sing ‘nigger’ songs?’ This was a difficult ques- 
tion to answer for one who worked so hard to help 
develop better interracial understanding. Why were we 
singing spirituals? What relation did they have to the 
world in which the student was living? It immediately 
became obvious that to expose students to the culture of 
another group without giving its background, its raison 
d'etre, was like putting a tool or instrument in the hands 
of a novice without teaching him how to use it. 

Shortly thereafter, we began to experiment with new 
methods and materials. In our general music classes, we 
found the interest much keener when musical presenta- 
tions were tied in with the realities of everyday life. 
Here, for example was a twenty-minute lesson in the 
appreciation of Chinese music : 


T eee DAYS we hear much about using the arts to 


Teacher: How many of you have ever heard real Chinese 
music ? 
Students: I’ve heard some on the radio . . . Some of it is 


used in the movies for mystery pictures . . . Sounds weird! 

T: Here is a short piece called “Dragon Crossing A River.” 
[As the recording was played there was a general trickle of 
laughter.] Did you find the selection amusing? 

S: Sounds funny! ... Doesn’t make sense . . . I don’t get it! 

T: I am glad you said that. Of course you did not under- 
stand it; that was why you laughed. It sounded peculiar to you. 
The music doesn’t sound at all like ours. It’s different. We 
don’t know anything ‘about it and we laugh at it. 

S: What makes it different, the instruments or the sound? 

T: In order to understand it we have to see how it differs 
from our music and how it is similar. Before we can do that, 
however, we have to understand that there isn’t anything wrong 
with the music. Some folks say that there’s something wrong 
with people who have kinky hair, or dark skin, or a large nose, or 
a language we don’t know. Instead of saying, “I don’t understand 
you because I don’t know anything about you,” in our ignorance 
we often say, “You're different and not as good as I am.” 
Sounds silly, doesn’t it? We base our decisions on ignorance 
instead of facts. 

S: Well, we are different, aren’t we? 

T: I think you'll see what I’m leading to if we go back to 
that Chinese music. 
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First of all, let’s see how all of our music grows out of our 


scale. Here is “Swanee River.” See how it grows out of our 
do-re-me scale? [Illustrations at the piano.] Here is “Don’t 
Fence Me In.” It comes out of the same scale. Nearly all of 


our music is based on the same eight-tone scale. Chinese music 
is based on a five-tone scale. Look—it’s the same as the black 
keys on the piano. Listen to the scale. Now, ‘I’m going to play 
the melody of a Chinese song called the “Lotus Flower.” Watch 
how it comes right out of the five-tone scale. 

Now, here is a modern Chinese song, based on the same scale. 
It is called “Moonlight on the River in Spring.” [The record 
was played.] 

So far, we have seen how and why the music is different. 
What do these two types of music have in common? Well, look 
at the title of the last song. It might have been written right 
here. The title and idea behind it are a lot like those behind 
many of our popular songs. 

S: What about “Dragon Crossing the River,” doesn’t that 
sound silly? 

T: Well, maybe, but look at the titles of some of our popular 
songs, such as “Beat Me Daddy With a Boogie Beat” and 
“Mairzy Doats.” Don’t you think they would sound strange to 
the Chinese people who do not know very much about us and 
our music? One of the things which we can learn from the music 
of all people is that although the scales and tunes and harmonies 
are different, the things which they try to express are very much 
the same. 

Here is another example. It is a Chinese war song entitled 
“Ambushes Everywhere.” There are no words on the recording, 
but listen for the war-like quality of the music. Certainly, there 
has been war music written by Western musicians trying to ex- 
press similar ideas. [Recording was played.] 

Well, let’s see what we have learned today: 

(1) All music grows out of some scale. Ours out of an eight- 
tone scale; the Chinese out of a five-tone scale. 

(2) We should learn to make our decisions and conclusions on 
the basis of facts, not ignorance. When we laugh at strange 
things we usually reveal our ignorance about them. 

(3) Although the physical characteristics of the music are 
different, the things which they try to express are similar. Deep 
down inside, people are much the same. 


In another class we studied the Fingal’s Cave Over- 
ture, by Felix Mendelssohn. The word verboten, stamped 
in red chalk over the title of the music on the blackboard, 
startled the class. Expressions like this followed: 

“What does that mean?” “It’s German!” “It means 
forbidden—banned !” 

One student humorously clicked his heels and gave the 
Nazi salute. On that day we had our singing lesson 
first—a group of Latir. cud South American songs. The 
last twenty minutes were reserved for listening. 


Teacher: Does anyone here know why this music is forbidden 
in Germany ? 
Students: Was the composer anti-Nazi? . . . The Germans 


are against the music. 

T: All of the music of Mendelssohn was verboten in Germany 
because they said he was a non-Aryan and therefore could not 
produce “pure” German music. 
>: Was he a Jew? 

T: Have any of you ever read about the life of Felix Men- 
delssohn? He was born in Leipzig, Germany, of a Jewish father 
and a Protestant mother. His grandfather, Moses Mendelssohn, 
was a brilliant scientist and philosopher and his family had lived 
in Germany fer three or four generations. Felix was baptized as 
a Christian aud during his lifetime wrote some of the finest 
church music in history. Some of you may have heard of his 
oratorios, “Elijah” and “St. Paul.” 
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The Nazis have a peculiar race theory to support their claim 
to being supermen. They say that only 100-per-cent Germans can 
create a “pure” German music. Since Mendelssohn’s father and 
grandfather were of Jewish origin, the Nazis claimed that his 
music was impure, and burned it. 

S: I saw pictures of the burning of the books in the movies. 

T: We have found that race prejudices develop from theories 
invented and used as political devices, usually for the purpose of 
discriminating against a people or enslaving them. In this coun- 
try, you and I believe that all people, regardless of race, color or 
creed can contribute to our culture. That is why we now want 
to, give back to Germany and the captured countries all the music, 
and art, and books that were banned and burned. We must re- 
store this culture to its former place in the sun. 

Now, to the music itself. Does anybody here know where 
Fingal’s Cave is? 

S: Isn’t it a mysterious cave somewhere in Europe? 

T: Fingal’s Cave is a huge natural cave in Northern Scotland. 
The ocean beating for centuries against the shore has hollowed 
out a huge cave. When Mendelssohn visited the cave, he was 
impressed by the grandiose beauty of the spot. The sounds of the 
water suggested music to him and he wrote down a simple 
rhythmic phrase. [The theme was played for the class.] Later, 
when he returned to Leipzig, he wrote an Overture as a prelude 
to a concert of his music. It is really a tone picture describing 
the many moods of the ocean as it endlessly beats against Fingal’s 
Cave. [The recording was played.] 


Another unit of work dealt with the music of the 
U.S.S.R. We decided to spend one full lesson studying 
Symphony No. 5, by Dmitri Shostakovich. By relating 
the music to everyday realities, and to other music al- 
ready well within their experience, the students seemed 
able to grasp the meaning of this music. 

Teacher: Today, we are to study the music from the land of 
one of our allies in this war—Russia. We are to hear Symphony 
No. 5, by Dmitri Shostakovich. We discussed the form of a 


symphony when you heard the “V for Victory Symphony” this 
term. What was its real name and who wrote it? 

Student: Symphony No. 5 in C Minor, by Beethoven. 

And you have also heard the slow movement of Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fifth Symphony. 

S: Wasn't that the one from which “Moon Love” was taken? 

T: Yes. Shostakovich is one of the most talented of modern 
Russian composers. Many critics disagree about the greatness of 
his music, but all agree that it reflects the times in which he is 
living. The Symphony was written in 1937 when the whole 
world was insecure. The work is divided into four movements, 
but not in the traditional order. Here is an outline of the move- 
ments : 

First Movement. Two themes announced: 
ders about. (2) Sad—definite melody. 

(1) Development. 

(2) Return to original themes. 

Second Movement. Grotesque dance—jolly and _ satirical— 
typically Russian in movement. 

Third Movement. This is slow, moving music. It is not 
modern in that the harmonies are conservative. It speaks a 
language that all people with normal emotions can understand. 
It is just as if Shostakovich looks out and sees a great misery, 
suffering coming upon the world. 


Fourth Movement. The Symphony ends in a mood of high 
morale and triumph. One radio commentator said as he heard it, 
“This music makes you sure that the Russians will defeat the 
Germans!” If there was ever any doubt about the value of music 
for morale purposes, this last movement should dispel it. 


This Symphony is long and only excerpts could be 
played for the class. The interest which it aroused was 
encouraging. Students brought in reports based on the 
life of Shostakovich. There were pictures and articles 
from magazines and other periodicals brought in for the 
bulletin boards. One girl, fifteen years old, submitted the 
following paper* : 

SYMPHONY NO. 5 BY DMITRI SHOSTAKOVICH 

The story that came to me while the music was played: 


First Movement. (1) The vague melody. I saw a girl dressed 
in a long, white, flowing gown, wandering around in a deep, dark 


(1) Vague—wan- 





* Unedited, except for the italicizing and some slight modifica- 
tions of the original setup, which it is hoped the young author will 
accept as a small lesson in format style, as well as a demonstration 
Fay fundamental principle that editors just have to change some- 
thing. 
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THE INSPIRATION of great music can help to 
inspire a fervor for the spiritual values in our way 
of life; and thus te strengthen democracy against 
those forces which would subjugate and enthrall 
mankind. 

Because music knows no barriers of language; 
because it recognizes no impediments to free inter- 
communication; because it speaks a_ universal 
tongue music can make us all more vividly aware 
of that common humanity which is ours and which 
shall one day unite the nations of the world in one 
great brotherhood. 

—Franklin D. Roosevelt 
(April 24, 1941) 











forest, possibly the forest of life. First going in one direction 
and then in another, as if she did not know where to go, and she 
seemed greatly frightened. (2) The sad melody. She then seeks 
a speck of light in the distance, and goes toward it, confidently, 
yet knowing that the light leads to disaster. 


Second Movement. The dance—fast. A great body of people, 
dressed in gay, bright costume with the girl in the lead, do a gay 
and mischievous dance, laughter is heard, until the. . 


Third Movement—slow—begins. A great change takes place. 
The people’s costumes change to dull grays and browns, and are 
spotted with bright red blood, and there is mourning and great 
lamentation. Destruction is seen everywhere. Then it seems as 
though a great burden has been lifted from the shoulders of the 
people, and a soft glow appears over the heads of the people, and 
in the distance the light of Peace appears and hope fills the 
hearts of the people, even though the cloud of sadness is still 


overhead. 


Fourth Movement—fast—heroic. Then the people march for- 
ward, confident, toward the light of peace. The people move 
faster, and faster, and then there is a lull, a stillness in the air. 
Then suddenly, a great wind whips around the people as though 
trying to drive them back, but it doesn’t succeed and the people 
rise triumphant and victorious. 


+ 


In all of these experiments it became obvious that if 
the music teacher is to use his art to develop an interest 
in intercultural relations, he must concern himself more 
and more with music as a social force in the community. 
In our attempt to maintain art for art’s sake, we have 
somehow neglected to teach the relationship between man 
and his music. We have also forgotten how to use music 
to expound or emphasize specific ideas. The war has 
brought this clearly home to us. Music can be a powerful 
weapon in the hands of the ignorant and unenlightened. 
Witness how Hitler used Wagner and Beethoven, and 
music in general. It can also be a potent force for en- 
lightenment and progress. We must learn to use musical 
knowledge, if we are to fulfill our functions as educators, 
to dispel ignorance, not only in the art, but in the life 
out of which it grows. The study of a Negro spiritual 
should logically lead us to see and appreciate the con- 
tribution of the Negro to our way of life. On the other 
hand, the abstract appreciation of Chinese music is dan- 
gerous if it only leads to the conclusion that the Chinese 
people are different, peculiar, and therefore inferior. 

Through the use of appropriate music, we can help our 
pupils to understand that all people, regardless of the land 
or clime from which they spring, regardless of the gods 
which they worship, their physical characteristics, their 
social heritage—all people, regardless of race, color or 
creed—have the same hopes and aspirations for a better 
world. In music we have an important medium for 
World friendship, for interracial understanding and re- 
ligious tolerance. Our schools should make the most of 


the opportunity. 
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Making the Most of a Small 


Orchestra 


A Plea for 
More Common Sense in 


Orchestra Work 


N THE LARGEST school systems where an ample supply 
of string players and performers on the double-reeds 
and horns is assured from year to year, the position 

of the orchestra as a symphonic body seems to be sta- 
bilized. Problems facing these larger schools may be 
problems which are directly due to a superabundance of 
material, but they are never the problems of scarcity. 
One may sometimes wonder why a school of 9,000 stu- 
dents does not have ninety times the amount of activity 
which will be found in a school of 100 students (probably 
the law ‘of diminishing returns operating in education), 
but that is a study in itself; and while the answers would 
prove interesting and instructive, our subject here will 
be that of the smaller school orchestras and the problem 
ot scarcity. 

The average small school music department suffers 
from several limitations : 

(1) It is not always close enough to the larger centers 
to have the advantage of the stimuli and private instruc- 
tion which great cities afford. The teacher must largely 
do his own stimulating and teaching. We can’t all sell 
music equally well, and the teacher is rare who can teach 
all instruments in a completely satisfying manner. Weak 
spots are usually the double reeds, horns, and the strings. 

(2) The small school boasting both a band and an 
orchestra usually has quite a few students doubling on 
These students are carry- 
Some of the more 


string and wind instruments. 
ing a double load of responsibility. 


GENE CHENOWETH 


talented students can do this quite easily, especially if 
they can keep up their other school work without undue 
strain. 

(3) If the small school is to support choir, band, and 
orchestra, the problem of scheduling three music organi- 
zations in the present crowded curriculum and shortened 
school day becomes an acute administrative problem; 
and if the majority of the students are transported by 
school bus it is out of the question to meet after school. 


(4) The small school usually lacks adequate “feeder”’ 
material to replace the “rare” instruments as students 
are lost through graduation. This means an occasional 
lapse from adequate instrumentation. There is also an 
unequal “spread” of talent among students from year to 
year, and the “lean” years are especially disastrous to 
the smaller schools. We find this same problem in the 
athletic department. 

Possibly most small schools find a band indispensable 
due to the needs of the athletic program; demands for 
school participation in civic events, parades, etc. Choral 
work is also considered indispensable, but many schools 
have found it possible to get along without orchestras. 
We have all observed a number of small schools that 
supported both band and orchestra—doing a good job of 
it, too—only to drop the orchestral part of the program 
entirely when the administration hired an instrumental 
director with no training or experience in playing or 
teaching strings. 

One hesitates to hazard an injustice to the contest- 
festival movement, which has been so productive in many 
respects, but the decline of the orchestra movement may 
be due in part to the very standards which were sup- 
posed to elevate it. Let me explain this statement. In 








The North Central Indiana Orchestra and Chorus are annual features of the North Central Indiana Teachers Association Convention. 
use, wrote Wm. E. 


two groups for 1945 were supplied to the Journal 


the small schools and the large ones which participate.” 


Pictures of the 
Richardson, orchestra chairman for 1945, “We directors thought other 
directors and students might be interested in knowing about this activity, which makes a real contribution to the convention and to the students from 


Readers of the article by Gene Chenoweth will recognize the significance of this statement, 


in view of the fact that most of the students shown in the picture received their training in small orchestras whose directors make the most of — 


personnel, equipment, and facilities. 
similar instrumental and vocal music projects thr 


The same philosophy applies to the choral activity sponsored by the North Central any Epon ey to 
t the United States. Music music teach- 


education has reached its present status because sc 


ers not only make the most of what they have to work with locally, but also utilize the devices afforded by cooperative enterprises to extend the 
experiences and the development of their students. 
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a very small school you might have five or six violins 
and possibly a cellist and a string bass, together with a 
flute, four clarinets, some saxophones, two cornets or 
trumpets, two mellophones or French horns, two trom- 
bones, drums and piano. You might even be able to 
add a baritone to strengthen the cello part, and a tuba 
or bass. A little orchestra of this type can sound sur- 
prisingly well in the hands of a skillful teacher. 

Such an orchestra can fill the bill in a small com- 
munity, by playing for operettas, class plays, commence- 
ment and baccalaureate exercises, student convocations, 
and patriotic and civic events, and by giving programs in 
its own right. The instrumentation isn’t orthodox, but 
sometimes you have to take what you have and work 
with it until you can develep something better. You 
won't be able to play Beethoven and Wagner—but there 
are a great many collections in book form on the market 
that are written with just such personnel and instru- 
mentation limitations in view. Add an oboe and a couple 
of violas, possibly a French horn, and you approximate 
an instrumentation commonly in use for radio programs 
where expense prohibits a large orchestra. If the net- 
works can make it pay, why can’t you? 

When the contest movement came along and demanded 
that the orchestras play a number for strings alone, most 
of the little orchestras were scared out. Their string 
sections didn’t stand very well alone. They suddenly felt 
ashamed of their shortcomings. Their directors were 
embarrassed to play in front of the big fellows, using cor- 
nets instead of trumpets, mellophones instead of French 
horns, saxophones instead of oboes and bassoons, and a 
piano instead of a harp. Instead of candidly viewing 
their real contribution to their students, their schools, and 
their communities, they developed a terrific inferiority 
complex simply because they lacked a symphonic instru- 
mentation. 

Most of the small school bands still lack oboes, bas- 
soons and alto and bass clarinets, and what would hap- 
pen to the Class C band contest if the reed sections were 
required to stand alone? Such a comparison lacks justi- 
fication in practice, but it serves to illustrate: the point. 
And, by the way, as a suggestion to contest rule makers, 
why not allow orchestras to play a warm-up march or 
any number of the director’s own choosing ?* 

Now a discussion of instrumentation and how to deal 
with it. We need to drop some of our traditional con- 
ceptions in the face of reality. No one will deny that 
it is desirable to have the best and most complete pos- 
sible instrumentation. Nothing, for example, can take 





* The march played by a band to open its contest audition program 
is not programmed as a “warm-up” selection, though it may and 
probably does serve the warming-up or jitter-chasing purpose. The 
performance is taken into account in computing the “final rating 
marks of the adjudicators, A standard ‘quick-step’ or ‘street’ march 
must be used, and it is not permissible to substitute any other type 
of selection.” (School Music Competition-Festivals Manual, 1943 
edition, ‘“‘“Music Requirements,” p. 14, item 1.) All this is by way 
of comment on the generally extant erroneous impression that the 
playing of a march in the contests doesn’t “count,” except indi- 
rectly through influence upon the morale of the band members and 
the director—and the judges, who, if they are good bandsmen 
themselves, also like good marches and admire a workmanlike per- 
formance thereof. 

By way of specific comment on the author’s suggestion, to which 
this footnote refers—or started to—it should be stated that the 
rule makers have considered the question, i.e., since the adjudica- 
tion of a band takes into account the highly important band function 
of playing marches, why not, by the same token, try out every 
orchestra in a similar presentation of a sample of the type of small 
and lighter selections often required as curtain-raisers for school 
plays, “pep’’ pieces for student rallies, “foot music” for teachers’ 
conventions—to mention a few examples? The current examination 
of contest rules and procedures by NSBOVA National and Regional 
Boards of Control may lead to reconsideration of this item, as a 
possible source of another improvement. 
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THERE is a lot of common sense in this article, and 
it should be read by all persons interested in the 
music education program as well as those who have 
specific concern for orchestra work. Thoughtful 
readers will agree that the author’s point is well 
taken: that music teachers in smaller high schools, 
or in schools where the orchestras at present are 
not strong, should be encouraged to go ahead and 
do the best they can, within their limitations. 


The theory advanced by Mr. Chenoweth, that 
school music contests, by their very success, have 
contributed to the discouragement of small orches- 
tras has not been voiced before, at least in these 
columns. The thought will no doubt be given atten- 
tion by the leaders in the competition-festival 
movement, in connection with the current con- 
sideration of problems, needs and opportunities of 
the postwar program in this field of activity. 

Also referred to the competition-festival leaders 
and rule makers is the author’s specific suggestion 
regarding inclusion of an additional selective piece 
in the music performed in orchestra contests, to 
parallel the march played by bands—commented on 
at some length in the editorial footnote digression. 











the place of a good bassoon. But what happens in a 
small school where you have only one bassoon, and your 
star player graduates? Even if you are lucky enough to 
find a talented and industrious student to take up that 
difficult instrument immediately, you can’t count on hav- 
ing the part competently played within a year. This 
means that for a season you will be shy a bassoon. What 
will you do—have that voice absent from your orchestra 
for a year, or write the parts out for tenor saxophone? 
Two years ago we lost our bassoonist, but wanted to play 
the “Adagio Pathetique,” by Godard, in which there are 
important supporting passages for two bassoons. There 
were sixty-four in the orchestra and the instrumentation 
was otherwise complete. In the first section the bas- 
soons play in the very low register. - An intelligent and 
sensitive tuba player and a baritone saxophonist, both 
borrowed from the band, carried this off very nicely. 
In the latter section of the “Adagio,” a tenor saxophon- 
ist, doubling with the baritone saxophone in thirds, 
achieved the desired effect. Not “orthodox,” to be sure, 
but the work sounded. 

In another season the armed forces took our first two 
horns out of the orchestra. It was just before commence- 
ment and we had a selection ready which demanded a 
great deal of unison horn fortissimo in important solo 
and moving passage work. Since the required passages 
were largely in the horns’ middle register and nowhere 
exceeding a B-flat (concert), a part was written for bari- 
tone, and we enlisted another band member to do the 
job. “Substitution,” yes—but a nationally famous sym- 
phony conductor sat in the music office during orchestra 
rehearsal just one week later and failed to detect it! If 
he, with his sensitive ear, was satisfied, we then knew 
our audience would be happy. 

We need a little common sense in solving our prob- 
lems. Don’t be afraid to adapt the parts to your instru- 
mentation limitations. Get sonority! Your students 
don’t like to sound like Caspar Milquetoast. Your audi- 
ence won’t like it and you don’t like it. If you can’t 
make the piece “sound,” play something else! 
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Teaching Music Appreciation 
In the Aleutians 


An Experiment in 
Adult 


Music Education 


a course in music appreciation for GIs stationed at an 
advanced Aleutian base. And it wasn’t until the 
Special Service Officer convinced me that such a course 
would be well attended as well as musically appreciated 
that I drew up the following presumptuous objectives: 
(a) Ability to appreciate music through an under- 
standing of such basic elements as rhythm, time, melody, 
harmony, and counterpoint; (b) knowledge of the main 
forms of symphonic music including the symphony, the 
tone poem, the concerto, and the rhapsody; (c) under- 
standing of sonata form; (d) recognition of the orches- 
tral instruments and a general mechanical knowledge of 
each; (e) ability to differentiate between program and 
absolute music through form, instrumentation, and har- 
monic structure; (f) ability to read musical notation and 
recognize from simple melodic line a few measures of 
a musical composition ; (g) integrity to base musical like 
or dislike upon concrete evidence. 

But I found that it didn’t matter how demanding I 
might have been; the officer had already decided to list 
the course! 

The class would meet on Wednesday night from seven- 
thirty until nine-thirty, he informed me, and the first ses- 
sion would start in four days. Would I like a piano in 
the improvised quonset classroom? Would a blackboard 
be necessary? How did I want the desks arranged? 

I assured him that the class would be informally 
taught and that ten tables and chairs would probably ac- 
commodate those who might wish to be confronted with 
classical music; however, a piano and blackboard would 
have to be used as well as a record player. The course 
would probably consist of ten two-hour sessions, each 
to be devoted in part to lecture, in part to illustration 
through the playing of recorded music. 

And, by the way, I hated to be a nuisance, but were 
there any albums available? The Special Service Officer 
didn’t know. Try the Post Library, he countered ; some 
volumes had been ordered and may have arrived. I 
cursed his latent musical background, wished for a com- 
plete set of Tovey and Groves, and decided to spend the 
next three nights exploring some volumes that “may have 
arrived.” 

The Post Music Record Library looked assuring. I 
found the Debussy and Ravel String Quartets, Handel’s 
Concerto Grosso Number Five, Mozart’s Jupiter, Beeth- 


I’ WAS with musical misgiving that I consented to teach 
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oven’s Eroica, Brahms’ Fourth, William Walton’s Violin 
Concerto, Sibelius’ Fourth and Fifth Symphonies, Stra- 
vinsky’s Petroushka Ballet, Beethoven’s Quartet in F 
Major, Opus 59, Mendelssohn’s E Minor Violin Con- 
certo, Bach’s Die Kunst der Fuge, and an assorted col- 
lection of operatic vocal arias. Even the music books 
looked promising: Lang’s Music in Western Civiliza- 
tion; Thompson’s Music Encyclopedia; a few musical 
biographies. 

The Post Special Service Radio Station promised to 
loan any recordings I might need, but their classical 
library was based on the familiar music which was al- 
ready depreciated through constant use during the week. 
And my experience with the men in my own detachment 
made me realize that certain musical clichés of Tschai- 
kovsky, Rimsky-Korsakov, Sibelius, Beethoven, De- 
bussy, Ravel, and Brahms would have to be avoided if 
the objectives I had strenuously set forth might attain 
any degree of success. Pianissimo adagios of symphonic 
second movements disturbed the sleep of my own hut 
members while sforzandos from Wingy Manone’s band 
“lullabyed” the boys. 

New music would have to be introduced at all class 
sessions. To build appreciation on what the class mem- 
bers might already know would be to follow the grooves 
recorded by Freddy Martin. It would have to be Paul 
Creston, George McKay, Villa-Lobos, Milhaud, Proko- 
fiev, Vaughan Williams or nothing. I realized I already 
had a firm grasp of the obvious! 

The opening session found twenty-five openly distrust- 
ful faces before me. Even the sight of two captains, 
three lieutenants, five nurses, and fifteen enlisted men 
didn’t discourage me from giving a nasty test of fifty 
questions in order to determine how much they didn’t 
know. It was plenty. Opera was “loud music from 
New York” ; a quartet, “four base men.” 

I wasn’t discouraged. I decided to weed out the happy 
friends who might have arrived because the Post Bus 
hadn’t gone a mile farther to the theatre. After the test 
I played the Debussy Quartet without any more explana- 
tion than the fact that this was the type of music they 
would be hearing plus some explanation that might 
never clarify the matter. Before the weary twenty-five 
left that night I told them that anyone who had already 
decided to step up after class in order to tell me he didn’t 
know very much about music but knew “what he liked” 
should leave before the quartet was finished. There was 
to be no apologizing from anyone about a deficient musi- 
cal background. If he felt inferior about a previous 
inadequacy in listening to music, this class would at- 
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tempt to remedy that. Furthermore, should anyone take 
umbrage at one of my more patronizing remarks about a 
composer and insist either I write better stuff or refine 
my remarks, such a student would do well to sign up for 
commercial law. That class met at the same time. 

I commented casually that any severe analysis of a 
musical composition would never impair musical enjoy- 
ment but would serve to heighten appreciation. I real- 
ized I was pretty stuffy ; that I was talking down to them 
throughout the course of the evening; that they were 
uncomfortable during my more unleashed moments of 
disciplined pedagogy. However, I was hopeful that they 
would take the course. 

The Debussy number appeared endless, with the 
eighth side resembling a concerto grosso due to the ac- 
companied heavy breathing from the fear-instilled group. 
They had been told that a venal sin of any concert audi- 
ence was conversation during a performance. And too 
silently had they appeared to fold their hands and wait— 
for the album to run out of records. I had forgotten 
that they were accustomed to taking orders, not thinking 
them through for consideration. 

Well, I had gone that far, why not finish it up? 
They were grimly informed that the course would be 
hard work. Concentrated listening must be done, and 
any enjoyment they desired from greater music apprecia- 
tion would appear after the course was over. 

At nine-forty-five the last record of the quartet was 
finished and twenty-five signatures appeared on the class 
roster. 

A willawaw tone poem by Delius accompanied me on 
the walk home to my quonset paradise. 


II 


Several boys in my own detachment carefully sug- 
gested that a closer liaison between the group and myself 
would be necessary if the objectives outlined were to be 
accomplished. I decided before the next session to ex- 
plain my inhumane behavior of the opening night. Ap- 
parently I had been more patronizing than I realized. 

The following Wednesday the class was told that there 
were some reasons for the harsh treatment they had re- 
ceived. First, exuding good will and friendliness, I ex- 
plained that it was necessary to instill a listening disci- 
pline so that the main objectives could be reached. And 
while my stern mien belied a warm interior, my makeup 
was such that it would allow no distractions during the 
playing of any recordings—unless I were making them 
in explaining or outlining compositional background. 

Granted that they had come desiring to hear music. 
But I had to be sure that, in a rapid ten-session course, 
the main hurdles would be musical rather than human. 
My only other apology would be for the apparent patron- 
age with which they were greeted the previous week. 
And they deserved it! 

But before their hearts of musical desiring filled with 
hatred, my wish was to make them realize how tremen- 
dous was the task of developing musical appreciation in 
as short a period as the forthcoming one. That at best 
what they might learn would merely serve as a basis for 
the reading of books on music appreciation in which those 
points hastily sketched by myself would be ramified and 
explored. Books in this field presupposed a cursory 
knowledge of music despite any denials which their in- 
troductions or prefaces might convey. And one of the 
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** WITH the aid of Clio, the assistance of Euterpe, 
the feeling of Melpomene, and my own gall, I have 
reconstructed some experiences which I had while 
stationed in the Aleutians. Here is the result of my 
literary effort, which may afford interest, or at least 
a bit of entertainment, to the members of the 
Editorial Board.”’ 

The author of this article, from whose letter of 
submittal the quotation is taken, was right about 
the interest and entertainment. But he infers an 
underestimation of the generosity of the august 
Board, which really likes to share its privileges with 
Journal readers, particularly when it is possible to 
pass along through the magazine’s columns some- 
thing of practical value. This is a case in point, for 
the editors believe readers will derive worthwhile 
suggestions from the article, especially in connec- 
tion with existing or projected courses in music 
understanding and appreciation for returned ser- 
vicemen or other adults. 

Sergeant Usdane has told his story clearly and 
completely, and with considerable humor; you will 
enjoy it even though you have no immediate plans 
for utilizing the information and advice it offers. 
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latest additions to the field, Music for the Man Who 
Enjoys Hamlet, by Haggin, emphasized the hearing and 
rehearing of the music itself before honest appreciation 
could appear. How much more rapid would be such 
appreciation if the students had an acquaintance with the 
fundamentals of: music? 

I wondered at my raving. Here were thirty-six con- 
fronting me, eleven more tRan the opening night. Better 
I should cease the harangue than talk myself out of the 
tolerance of the group which undoubtedly was ‘anxious 
to see me keep my word rather than hear it. 

The second session was devoted to the recognition of 
individual musical instruments, choirs of instruments, dif- 
ferences in rhythm, and the differentiation of vertical 
harmony from horizontal (counterpoint). 

Strings were represented by a cello-viola unaccompa- 
nied duet by Beethoven; woodwinds were heard in On 
Hearing the First Cuckoo,in Spring; brass were clearly 
clarioned in Die Meistersinger Prelude. And for an 
over-all instrumental representation, Elgar’s Enigma 
Variations were played, since the percussion section was 
also well indicated. 

It was comparatively easy to outline the Elgar theme 
in variations. Due to the use of both block and contra- 
puntal harmonies, those features were followed through- 
out the recording. Several times the playing arm of the 
machine was lifted in order to emphasize or underline. 

When the fourteenth variation was reached, the session 
was almost over. There was just enough time to explain 
duple and triple rhythm and illustrate each type on the 
piano. I played five or six examples of each, requiring 
the class members to conduct the rhythm in their own 
fashion. One nurse had considerable trouble attempting 
to outline with her beat every note in the measure. She 
rapped out neatly on her desk the three-quarter-note 
rhythm of The Blue Danube. At several points in the 
melodic line six eighth-notes appear in each measure. 
Perplexed, she wondered whether I had changed to six- 
eighth rhythm since she definitely heard six notes to the 
measure. With the melody hastily transcribed to the 
blackboard she was shown the relationship of eighths to 
quarter notes ; quarter to half notes, and so on. 
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[ assured her that should her three-quarter conducting 
beat feel out of place, the rhythm couldn’t be in triple 
time. 

They had been taught that a down beat, over to the 
right and up again took care of waltz tempo, while duple 
tempo either consisted of a down beat with an immediate 
return to the original position of the hand, or four beats: 
down, to the left, to the right, and return to original 
position. 

How about jazz band conductors, contributed a rather 
wild-eyed corporal. What beat do they use? 

Well, it had to be done sooner or later, I rationalized. 
I sat down and gave out with a rusty recollection of 
Dark Town Strutter’s Ball to weaving beats from the 
class. Duple time took care of the issue. 

The only discrepancy in their minds occurred in the 
playing of a march in six-eighth rhythm demanding two 
beats. I left them confused with this problem uppermost 
in their mental soundboards, and plagued them further: 
“Attempt to conduct all music you hear over the radio. 
And come prepared next week to ‘sweat out’ sonata- 
allegro form.” 


III. 


“Sonata-allegro form is the form of the first move- 
ment of a sonata or a string quartet, and a symphony is 
a sonata for an orchestra,” I confusingly began the third 
session. It was a bit more difficult to lecture to forty- 
five. Musical success in the Aleutians, I told myself. 
I’d be lucky if there were thirty at the tenth session. 
(There were twenty-five.) The first movement of the 
Beethoven Quartet in F Major, Opus 59, Number 1, 
served as the illustration for the evening, and the hut 
was full of talk about exposition, development, and re- 
capitulation. 

“Notice the eighth note introduction of the first sub- 
ject announced by the cello, then taken up by the violin 
in a key a fifth higher. After a return to the original 
key, with a slight development of a simple theme in- 
volved, the transition to the second subject is made with 
a clean modulation to the key of the dominant.” 

It was hardly a discourse to keep the group breathless 
but with intermittent lifting of the playing arm coupled 

CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-NINE 


MUSIC EDUCATION IN BELGIUM 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-ONE 


prise of the visit was provided by two ’teen-aged boys 
who played four-handed piano music of Schumann. It 
was a musical performance one would expect to find at 
a polished recital, not, paradoxically, amid the ruins and 
poverty of a broken, provincial village. The remaining 
moments of the period were taken up with the singing 
of another hymn. 

After the children had been dismissed, the Brother 
Superior explained the difficulties that the educational 
system had undergone during the war years, and dis- 
cussed the pitiful economic conditions that existed 
throughout the country. Belgium was starving, he 
stated, and the years of malnutrition under the yoke of 
the Nazi rulers had taken a tremendous toll, especially 
among the young. Americans had conducted a series of 
tests in the villa‘e, and fully one-fifth of the younger 
children were found to be suffering from tuberculosis as 
a direct result of the years of hunger. 

Directly across the street from the school was the 
town cinema, which was being utilized by American 
troops as a mess hall, and the Brother Superior and 
writer watched a heartbreaking scene—one so typical of 
wartime Belgium. 

A large group of boys and girls, including those stu- 
dents who had performed in class, were grouped about 
the line where the soldiers emptied the left-overs from 
their mess kits. The children pushed and fought with 
each other for the opportunity to beg for the remaining 
bits of food in the bottom of the mess kits. They would 
look up at the soldiers with eager faces, and at a nod 
from the GI, would feverishly scrape out the left-over 
scraps of food, and hungrily swallow the remaining 
drops of cold coffee. 

The Brother Superior turned and said, “It has been 
like this for five years—if only the people of America 
could know — if only they could see this— they would 
better understand. q 

Another visit, which encompassed twelve public 
schools in one of the well-known cities, illustrates the 
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meager musical offerings presented in similar communi- 
ties. Five of the buildings were occupied by Allied 
troops, and one had been destroyed by bombings. Only 
one secondary school for boys, another for girls, and 
four elementary schools for both boys and girls, were 
holding session. 

In the secondary school for girls the writer witnessed 
a vocal lesson for a group of seniors. The visit took 
place on a cold winter day, when the temperature of the 
room was only slightly above that on the outside; a small 
wood-burning stove that stood in the center of the room 
scarcely helped to alleviate the situation. The girls were 
huddled under their scarfs and their toes were numbed 
inside the loose-fitting wooden shoes they wore. The 
situation was entirely unconducive to creating music. 

The elderly instructress, a graduate of a leading con- 
servatory, and a well-qualified teacher, spoke briefly 
about posture, breathing, and intonation, asked the girls 
to rise, and utilized several minutes in singing scales and 
arpeggio exercises. This was followed by a short period 
of sight reading, from exercises which the instructress 
had previously written upon the blackboard. For the 
initial reading the exercises were sung by the group as a 
whole and during subsequent readings individual girls 
were chosen to sing alone. When a student sang incor- 
rectly the instructress would gently make the correction 
by playing the interval or phrase upon the piano, and by 
singing it. Several of the students possessed voices 
which, with proper training, could have been developed 
into excellent instruments. Unfortunately, under the 
stress of war, the schools could offer no aid other than 
that of regular classroom singing. 

Next followed the singing of several tunes, which in- 
cluded a currently popular Belgian melody, and the con- 
cluding moments of the period were spent in singing a 
two-part song. 

The instructress glanced at her watch, dismissed the 
group, and the visit to one of the “more productive” 
music classes observed in wartime Belgium was at an end. 
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On School Music Contests and 


Festivals 


A Discussion of the Merits 
of Competitions and 


Non-Competitive Programs 


and the necessity of part-time work by pupils and 

overtime work by teachers curtailed the music ac- 
tivities program during war years, thus giving us a 
“breathing spell” to examine the merits of contests and 
festivals. Before returning automatically to the practices 
of the past in this postwar period let us re-think the 
philosophy of the program and evaluate the worth of 
the activities to the pupil, the teacher, the administrator, 
and to the community. In the prewar period there was 
much discussion and argument by experts and laymen, 
even by the pupils themselves, on the question of the rela- 
tive merits and benefits of contests and festivals. Let us 
consider this problem, then, in terms of the pupil, the 
teacher, the administrator, and the community by project- 
ing ourselves into these groups. 

(1) Viewpoint of the pupil: 

It is extremely human to desire to excel or to win. 
The competitive spirit is usually more prevalent during 
the formative years of youth than at other times of life. 
The junior and senior high school pupil likes the excite- 
ment which a contest arouses and wants to be a part of 
a competing group venture. The contest affords one 
outlet for his desire to perform. Also, the contest gives 
him a chance to look upon his school with great pride, 
because it may have produced one or more “winning” 
groups, and, above all, he enjoys the experience of going 
out of town. 

In the pupil’s viewpoint, however, there are factors 
against the contest. Going hand in hand with his desire 
to win goes the fear that he may lose. This is especially 
true in solo events. He does not wish to lose prestige 
in his own group. For example, if he does not receive a 
top rating, his friends may consider him an inferior 
musician. He may also lose prestige in his home, his 
parents questioning why he has not done better in the 
contest when they have spent so much money on his 
musical education. Then, as a rule, the student does not 
like to undergo the emotional strain that the final prep- 
aration requires. 

Many pupils who have attended festivals have estab- 
lished friendly relationships with students of other com- 
munities—an experience not so likely to eventuate where 
there is competition. In the festival emotional strain of 
the contest is also absent. Music is performed for the 
sake of its own worth, and yet the desire to belong to 
a performing group is satisfied. The benefits of an ex- 
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cursion to another city, which the contest provides, can 
be realized also where a festival is attended. 

On the other hand, the whole group cannot always 
be included in a festival organization. For example, 
eight violins out of a section of ten may be chosen for the 
festival orchestra; only so many of a certain vocal part 
may be included. This sometimes develops resentment 
toward those who are included and frustrates the antici- 
pation of participating, thus arousing a feeling of inferior- 
ity on the part of those not chosen. If the boy or girl 
regards the thrill of winning as paramount, then he will 
not be content with the festival, either as an individual 
or as a member of a group. While the youngster re- 
sponds to the stimulus of a contest, if given the oppor- 
tunity to participate in a festival, he may prefer the co- 
operative to the competitive spirit. 


(2) Viewpoint of the teacher: 

Being of more mature mind and judgment, the teach- 
er’s reactions will be different from those of his young 
charges. Class instruction will be motivated by either 
contest or festival. Also, interest is increased, and mean- 
ingful situations are created. Where the contest is con- 
cerned, the wise teacher is able to develop desirable atti- 
tudes in the student to be either a good winner or a good 
loser. This understanding of competition can be devel- 
oped and carried over into the commercial and social life 
of the adult. 

Through winning or high-rating groups a teacher’s 
self-assurance may be increased, and this sometimes helps 
him secure a better position. A chance is given him to 
compare his work with that of other teachers, as well as 
to have the benefit of the opinions of the judges. 

However, as the teacher faces the contest, he carries 
the burden of his own emotional strain plus that of the 
contestants. He sometimes becomes harassed with the an- 
tagonisms between pupils, between teachers, between 
schools, and even between towns. To add to this burden, 
difficult situations may arise between parent and teacher. 
For example, the parent of the unsuccessful contestant 
may feel that the teacher has given more time to the 
successful contestant, when such has not been the case. 
The musical development of the child is too often sub- 
merged in favor of concentrated effort on contest material, 
leaving many worthwhile projects undeveloped. The 
interested teacher wonders if earning a prize or a plaque 
is worth the loss suffered by the individual pupil. How- 
ever, he is forced to lay aside the musical development 
of the whole school and develop high-rating contest ma- 
terial if he expects to maintain his position. 

If a school decides to attend a festival, the teacher and 
participants may, as in the contest, receive constructive 
help through criticism of unbiased, recognized judges. 
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The festival encourages the use of many and varied types 
of material, helping to prove the important place that 
music has in the school curriculum. The development 
of every member of the music classes is considered in- 
stead of only the talented few, which causes more pupils 
to elect music. However, some teachers will argue 
against festivals because they do not like to drown the 
prestige of their own groups in larger festival groups. 
For example, an orchestra or chorus is included with 
ten or twelve other orchestras or choruses, thereby caus- 
ing their individual prowess to be swallowed up in the 
mass group. 


(3) Viewpoint of the Administrator: 


In the case of the administrator the thoughts and con- 
siderations are divided also. Like the pupil who wishes 
to excel, there is the administrator who glories in show- 
ing off to the public the cups and awards which have been 
won in the music contests since his regime took over. 
It makes him a hero in the eyes of those boys and girls 
who want a contest, regardless of how the music teacher 
feels about the matter. This type of administrator can 
brag to the civic clubs and to the chamber of commerce 
about what his school is doing, because trophies now re- 
pose in all their splendor in show cabinets. They may 
have been won by only ten or twelve per cent of the 
student body, but they are more important to this admin- 
istrator than a music program which reaches every boy 
and girl. 

But as music educators, we can be thankful that there 
are many men and women in administration who be- 
lieve in boys and girls receiving a general music educa- 
tion, even though the school must forego the privilege 
of having the front hall adorned with a contest plaque. 
By this I mean that the administrator is in sympathy with 
the music teacher who is striving to teach as many as 
possible of the student body to understand and appreci- 
ate good music without the handicap of having to con- 
centrate on only two or three compositions for a certain 
contest, performed by a certain chosen few. This ad- 
ministrator believes that preparation for a contest often 
eliminates or restricts the help of the music department 
in preparing for assemblies and other programs of spe- 
cial importance which include all departments of the 
school. 

There is the administrator who prefers the music fes- 
tival because it is an excellent incentive for boys and 
girls. This is especially true in small schools, where 
there is not sufficient talent to enter a contest, yet mem- 


bers of the music department may be included with other 
groups in a festival. For example, a school cannot enter 
a contest because its chorus does not have the proper 
balance, nor its band the required instrumentation, and 
yet these classes could learn the festival music and be 
included in the performing groups. This administrator 
can see, also, that this type of music program does not 
cause the emotional strain on his student body and teach- 
ers which preparing for a contest causes. 

On the other hand, there is the administrator who 
wants the intense school spirit which he feels a contest 
creates, regardless of how many times other classes are 
disrupted for special rehearsals. In other words, he 
wants the individual attention a contest affords, and fif- 
teen “rahs” for his school. 

(4) Viewpoint of the community: 

Many constituents of the community believe the con- 
test brings about a better school-community relationship, 
and that fame is brought to the town through winning the 
prizes. It creates an activity which civic groups may 
support wholeheartedly and incidentally receive some 
advertising for themselves. Private music teachers find, 
too, that a contest gives them reason for gaining new 
pupils among the boys and girls who enter solo events. 

However, there are other members of the community 
who do not wish the school to risk loss of prestige with 
schools in other communities through losing at the con- 
test. They feel a contest develops a superiority ‘complex 
on the part of some members of the community. (If one 
child wins, or if a pupil of a certain private teacher wins, 
then somebody have pity on the parents of the other 
contestants and on the other private teachers!) 

Then there is another group of citizens in the commu- 
nity who favor the saner musical relationships between 
school and community developed by a festival. (Most 
factions in a town can be equally represented in a festival, 
and not be pulled apart by petty jealousies, as is some- 
times the case in a contest.) The festival sets a structure 
for growth in student-community participation. For 
example, when the worthwhile results of a school fes- 
tival are realized, it may grow into a festival where 
students and adults of the community are included. The 
festival builds civic pride through all groups being rep- 
resented and causes a feeling of oneness. 

A midwestern town, in 1935, decided to prepare an 
oratorio for Easter instead of going to the district and 
state contests. The high-school choruses and orchestra 
were used as a nucleus for the group. The townspeople 
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MANY of our thoughtful music educators feel that 
the time is ripe for a very sincere and searching 
analysis of the reasons we, as music educators, have 
for teaching music to “‘all the children of all the 
people.”’ We believe that we must proceed on the 
assumption that we are serving the boys and girls in 
our schools through music, and not serving music 
through the use of talented students; that our con- 
tribution to the children in our schools should 
occupy our minds to such an extent that their 
contribution to music would be unimportant. We 
must be willing to weigh the values of certain sub- 
jects on the basis of how many they serve and what 
proportion of a teacher’s total time they consume 
and ask ourselves not *“‘How can we find time for 
this advanced subject or that,”’ but “*Can this sub- 
ject safelygbe postponed to the years following 





graduation?’’ We must truthfully say that the per- 
sonal satisfaction and prestige we gain from a 
superb performance by an advanced ensemble is 
less important than the lifting to a slightly higher 
level the taste of a considerable number of so-called 
musically mediocre or non-musical students. We 
must be sensitive to a new world viewpoint, de- 
veloped after years of terrible warfare, which con- 
centrates upon the needs of the many rather than 
the opportunities of the elect few. 

Education, particularly in this country, is what 
the people who support public education so gener- 
ously want. We had better try to find out and put 
into effect what this group wants before they be- 
come too articulate. It is not only futile but dis- 
astrous to our profession for too many of us to 
continue residence in our cozy ivory towers. 
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A Dream That Came True in 


Connecticut 


The Story of a 
Cooperative Summer 


Music Clinic 


O DIFFICULTIES are insurmountable, no worth- 
N while venture impossible, even in a wartorn 
world, to one of vision. So it happened that on 
the beautiful morning of June 23, 1945, cars began to 
wend their way along the rough, dirt road leading from 
the highway to the shore of Highland Lake in Winsted, 
Connecticut. Two by two, supervisors and teachers of 
music arrived to choose their rooms from the three cot- 
tages which would be their homes for the next week. A 
dream of one of our music supervisors was fast becoming 
a reality, and we could not help thinking back to October, 
1944, when that dream was related to a small group of 
music supervisors by Betty Sonier, supervisor of music 
in Winsted. 

The dream was the possibility of having a choral clinic 
somewhere, sometime during the following June, with 
some outstanding choral conductor in charge, and prefer- 
ably a group of youngsters with whom we might share 
the inspiration which such a clinic would provide. But 
we were at war! Where could we be housed and fed? 
How could we reach that yet unknown spot? How could 
we finance such an undertaking? How could we as- 
semble a group of youngsters, let alone house and feed 
them? Must the whole dream remain in the realm of 
fantasy ? 

It is the nature of mortals to heartily applaud such an 
idea, to give it a few hours’ thought, and to dismiss it, 
perhaps woefully, as being a wonderful dream, but after 
all, utterly impractical under the circumstances. But 
there is bound to be, especially among a group of musi- 
cians, one person to whom the possibility of helping 
others is so appealing that he refuses to admit it is im- 
possible. With our full support, more spiritual, alas, 
than physical, Miss Sonier started to work, spending 
hours contacting Winsted people about arrangements, 
and working out a budget which the supervisors who 
would attend the clinic could meet. Plans were then 
laid before the Connecticut Music Educators Association, 
which agreed to sponsor the clinic, and which carried on 
necessary correspondence, and made arrangements with 
the clinic conductor. 

After the groundwork had been laid, June 23 dawned, 
most auspiciously, God in His Heaven seemingly bless- 
ing our undertaking with a most gorgeous day. Quarter 
of two found us walking from the cottage, where our 
meals were served, to another cottage in which was the 
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large room where we would rehearse three times daily 
for a week. As we approached this cottage, along came 
a bicycle parade. The youngsters who were to be our 
friends and companions for the week were arriving. 
These boys and girls—there were about fifty of them— 
were members of the glee club at Gilbert High School in 
Winsted. Having no time allotted them for glee club_ 
during school hours, they had been wont to travel con- 
siderable distances every Wednesday evening to partake 
of the fun and inspiration derived from Miss Sonier’s 
direction. They thought nothing of bicycling twelve miles 
a day to sing in our chorus! 

And so we all, students, teachers and Noble Cain, our 
clinic conductor, began to work. We worked hard, and 
long, and three times a day, as we had over twenty 
choral numbers in our envelopes to learn (the music was 
new to all). Much of it was in eight parts. Much of it 
was difficult. We struggled with it. But on Friday. 
evening we left Highland Lake and descended into the 
town where we gave a concert for the public in Win- 
sted’s Central Grammar School. 

The success of our week had been guaranteed by the 
groundwork of the previous several months. The solid 
backing of the Connecticut Music Educators Association 
was an indispensable factor. And, in response to the 
leadership of Miss Sonier, the whole town of Winsted 
joined in the spirit of the enterprise—the superintendent 
of schools, Leon McKusick ; the newspaper, The Citizen; 
the butcher ; the photographer ; the mother of one of the 
girls, who cooked and served us wonderful meals; the 
home economics teacher, who planned the menus; the 
owners of the cottages, who made it possible for us to 
rent three cottages near each other—and the youngsters 
themselves! Never has there been a more salient ex- 
ample of what the school and community can accomplish 
together, when a person with vision is at the helm. 

Our last morning arrived. Our concert was over, we 
had listened to the recordings which two townspeople 
had graciously made, Noble Cain had left for Indiana, 
and we teachers, having packed our things, sat down to 
take inventory. What had we accomplisi.ed? What had 
we gained? Where and what now? 

The boys and girls had had their first experience with 
a nationally famous conductor. Assisted by a few adults, 
who were able to help in reading the music and getting 
it into shape more quickly, those youngsters learned and 
sang very creditably music which would take them 
several years to master under their schedule of one eve- 
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America's favorite sacred and semi-sacred chorals selected from the libraries of Robbins 
Music Corporation, Leo Feist, Inc., and Miller Music Corporation. Scored for school and. 
college singing groups by Hugo Frey, acknowledged master of choral arranging. 


FOUR PART = S.A.T.B. 


Bless You! 

Enough To Know 

God Is Ever Beside Me 
God Of Battles 

God Painted A Picture 
Life's Glorious Day 
Lord's Prayer, The 
____My Dearest Prayer 
Our Christ Has Risen 
Star Of The East 





























FOUR PART — T.T.B.B. 
Enough To Know 

God Is Ever Beside Me 
God Of Battles 

God Painted A Picture 
Life's Glorious Day 
__ My Dearest Prayer 
Star Of The East 




















FOUR PART — S.S.A.A. 
Enough To Know 
God Of Battles 
___Life’s Glorious Day 
_.__My Dearest Prayer 











THREE PART — S.S.A. 


Enough To Know 

God Is Ever Beside Me 
God Of Battles 

God Painted A Picture 
___Life’s Glorious Day 
—____My Dearest Prayer 
Our Christ Has Risen 
Star Of The East 


Enough To Know 

God Is Ever Beside Me 
God Of Battles 

God Painted A Picture 
Life's Glorious Day 
___My Dearest Prayer 
Our Christ Has Risen 


TWO PART — S.A. 


Enough To Know 

God Is Ever Beside Me 
God Of Battles 
____God Painted A Picture 
Life's Glorious Day 
____My Dearest Prayer 
Our Christ Has Risen 
Star Of The East 
























































‘TWENTY CENTS A COPY — AT YOUR DEALER OR DIRECT. 


Complete catalog of our choral library and new choral thematic on request, 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 


152 West 52nd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Sales Distributor for ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION, LEO FEIST, INC., MILLER MUSIC CORPORATION. 
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For Primary Grades 
FESTIVAL OF THE FLOWERS 


Words by Flora Sanborn 
Music by Verna Lorraine Day 


This is a song cycle for children’s voices in unison about 
the grass, rain, etc. When sung in 
the numbers make a 


the flowers, seeds, 
sequence in appropriate costumes, 
delightful program. Especially recommended for May Day, 
Arbor Day, or school closing program, this work is well 
suited for performance out of doors, but effective presenta- 
tion on a stage indoors can be arranged easily. Directions 
for staging the action and the dances are given. Time of 


performance, thirty minutes. Price, 75 cents. 


A GET-ACQUAINTED PARTY 


To Meet Mother Week and Her Daughters 
By Dorothy Gaynor Blake 


This different type of operetta pleases children without 
fail 
with music of unusual tuhefulness, and so easy to learn 
that children in the early grades can master it quickly. 


There are twenty-one characters in all (with no additional 


every time it is used. There are songs and dances 


chorus). An exterior scene is used, and the various prop- 
Full directions 


Price, 50 


erties can be assembled without difficulty. 
are included. Time of performance, 30 minutes. 


ents. 


CINDERELLA AND THE CAT 


Libretto by H. M. Barr 
Music by W. H. Boyer 


This lively little operetta gives much opportunity for 
scenic display and the introduction of dances and special- 
ties. Some of the charming music is skillfully adapted from 
tuneful French operettas of a preceding generation. It is 
founded on the old tale of Cinderella and her prince, but 
with a novel situation created by the inclusion of Puss-in- 
Boots. 


B Nine of the thirteen special parts require solo sing- 
ing, and there are several choruses, some in unison and 
Time of performance, 


ome 


in two, three, and four parts. 
Price, $1.00. 


Orchestration Available on Rental 


5 


one nour. 


CINDERELLA IN FLOWERLAND 


Operetta in Four Scenes 
Music by Marion Loder 


This outstanding favorite is based on the familiar story 
or Cinderella, in this case the Daisy who considers herself 
too plain to attend the ball Prince Sunbeam is giving in a 
Her proud sisters, Hollyhock and Tiger 
Lily, go without her. However, the Godmother sends her 
in attire so radiant that she quite outshines the assemblage 


nearby meadow. 


and wins the deep devotion of the Prince. 
At least thirty children, twelve of them from three to 
The 


scenes can be arranged without difficulty, and the four 


five years of age, are needed to give this operetta. 


easy solos and the several unison choruses lie well within 
the Time of performance, one 


hour. 


range of young voices. 


Price, 50 cents. 
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For Primary, Intermediate, Junior 





THE ROYAL PLAYMATE 


Text by C. S. Montanye 
Music by A. Louis Scarmolin 

This bright and tuneful operetta for children can be most 
effectively presented. The costumes pose no special prob- 
It has 
as a setting the palace garden of King Flores, whose 


lems, and the scenery is not difficult to arrange. 


young daughter, the Princess of Faraway, spends lonely 
days without a playmate. The action follows her hopes 
and disappointments as one after another of her transient 
visitors explains that he or she cannot tarry to join her in 
play. 
does not go unrewarded, for, as the story nears its end, 


However, her kindness to an old Gipsy Woman 


her deepest wish is granted in a surprising turn of events. 
Besides the choruses, there are three singing parts and 
four speaking parts. Time of performance, forty-five min- 


utes. Price, 60 cents. 


Orchestration Available on Rental 


For Junior High Activities 


THE RADIO MAID 


Operetta in Two Acts 
Book and Music by V. M. and C. R. Spaulding 


A special feature of this operetta is its unison chorus 


work throughout, which places it within the grasp of 
maturing singers who are inexperienced in part singing. 
The single setting is that of a comfortable farm house in- 
terior, and the story concerns the vacation activities and 
romances of a group of young college boys and girls. 
Besides the chorus required, there are nine leading parts. 
The costumes are modern, and dances may be introduced 
if desired. 


tenors are not difficult. 


The solo parts for four sopranos and three 
Time of performance, one hour 


and a quarter. Price, 75 cents. 


Orchestration Available on Rental 





— 


Of Invaluable Assistance to 


PREPARATION 
AND PRESENTATIO! 
OF THE OPERETTA 


By Frank A. Beach 


This book is designed to give 
young supervisor and amateur | 
a man who has devoted much o 
and teaching of the subject, it s 
met with in operetta production, 
and helpful ideas. With comp 
covers such matters as: How t 
Be; Plan of Organization; Sugge: 
Actor: Selecting and Training 1 
ery: Costumes; The Make-Up; 
Effects: and others. A biblic 
Cloth Bound, Price, $2.00. 








for Junior or Se: 
THE NIGHTINGALE 


Operetta in One Act for Mixed Vo 
Book by Fred H. Martens 
Music by Rob Roy Peery 


The story of Dr. Peery’s operetta is 
tale by Hans Christian Andersen, a1 
long search for a nightingale, th« 
never has heard. At last hearinc 
and her chant of love, he still fc 
sent from Japan. But the lovély sin 
ship of the Emperor's daughter, ar 
by returning to the Palace Garden 
who had come to take the’ Empe 
parts for one soprano, one meézzo- 
tenor, one baritone, and one bass. 


fifty minutes. Price, $1.00. 


Orchestration Available 
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»d to give practical help to the 
amateur director. The work of 
.d much of his time to the study 
ibject, it solves many problems 
roduction, and offers interesting 
Jith complete understanding it 
:; How the Operetta Came to 
n; Suggestions for the Amateur 
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r Senior High _ 


iLE 


Mixed Voices 


peretta is founded on the familiar 
Jersen, and tells of the Emperor's 
igale, the bird whose song he 
t hearing the True Nightingale 
1e still favors an artificial bird 
ovély singer has won the friend- 
ghter, and proves her gratitude 
. Garden to charm away Death, 
he’ Emperor away. There are 
1¢ mezzo-soprano, one alio, one 
mé bass. Time of performance, 


Available on Rental 


For Senior High Production 
THE DUKE OF VOLENDAM 


An Operetta in Two Acts 
For Mixed Voices 

Book by Leon Dadmun 
Music by Augustus C. Knight 





AN OPERETTA IH TWO ACTS i 


This entertaining operetta, 
with its bright and lively 
tunes, has as its title character 
an eccentric villager who 
imagines himself to be a 
Duke. A dozen other char- 
acters, including a henpecked 
burgomaster, his wife with a 
flair for uplift, and a visiting Book by Music by 
party of Americans lend va- TS i 
riety and romance to the story 
which, in the end establishes 
the odd little gentleman's genuine right to the title of 
Duke of Volendam. The two scenes represent the Dutch 
village, Volendam, and the North Sea resort, Scheveningen. 
The music includes solo parts for two sopranos, one mezzo- 
soprano, one tenor, three baritones, and two basses. Time 
of performance, two hours. Price, $1.50. 


Stage Manager’s Guide and Orchestration 
Available on Rental 























THE GHOST OF LOLLYPOP BAY 


Operetta in Two Acts 

For Mixed Voices 

Libretto by Charles and Juanita Roos 
Music by Charles Wakefield Cadman 


The setting for this enjoyable operetta is Miss Steel's 
summer school for girls on Lollypop Bay, across from 
which is Professor Flint’s summer school for boys. An ideal 
situation for an operetta, this one results in much ado. 
After the confusion caused by the appearance of several 
“ghosts,” and the subsequent solving of the mystery, cupid 
suddenly becomes the hero of the piece when Professor 
Flint and Miss Steel announce their intentions to marry 
and operate their schools as one institution. Besides the 
especially singable choruses in this work, there are roles 
for three sopranos, one mezzo-soprano, one contralto, two 
tenors, and two baritones. There also is one purely speak- 
ing part for a man, that of a middle aged Negro. Time 
of performance, two hours. Price $1.50. 


Orchestration Available on Rental 
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PEPITA 


A Mexican Operetta in Two Acts for Mixed Voices 
Text by Philip A. Hutchins 
Music by Augustus C. Knight 


Here is a bright and entertaining operetta with a Mexi- 
can background. Its plot revolves about the love of the 
innkeeper’s lovely daughter, Pepita, for a handsome Ameri- 
can tourist, who stops at the inn with his party. With the 
abduction of the American's sister, real complications take 
hold. However, the librettist has contrived a happy solu- 
tion by which several romantically inclined couples are 
made blissfully happy, and joy reigns throughout the vil- 
lage as a gay fiesta begins. 

Mr. Knight's tuneful score is in the spirit of our neighbors 
to the southwest, and has parts for one soprano, one 
mezzo-soprano, one contralto, one tenor, one baritone, and 
one bass. A dancing group can be used, and there is 
opportunity for some effective staging. Time of performance, 
two hours. Price, $1.50. 


Orchestration Available on Rental 


YOUR ROYAL HIGHNESS 


Operetta in Two Acts for Mixed Voices 
Book and Music by Arthur A. Penn 


This operetta abounds in spirited, singable choral pas- 
sages and attractive solos, duets, and trios. The scenes 
represent the Public Square, and later the Throne Room 
in the Palace of Bagore. The proceedings follow the in- 
stallation of a new ruler for this imaginary country “some- 
where in Aisa’, and the complications that beset those 
concerned, After much excitement, a surprise denouement 
restores peace to the community and brings happiness to 
the young lovers whose romance had been bandied about 
by fate. There is opportunity for elaborate presentation if 
desired, and there are fourteen leading roles, including 
singing parts for three sopranos, one mezzo-soprano, five 
tenors, and three baritones. Time of performance, two 
hours. Price, $1.50. 


Stage Manager's Guide and Orchestration 
Available on Rental 


SOUTH IN SONORA 


Operetta in Three Acts for 
Mixed Voices = 
9). eae LP eee 
Book by Charles and ee Ve tiiece a) 
Juanita Roos FO BT: 
Music by 6 ae 
Charles Wakefield Cadman 








ry 


This is the story of romantic 
entanglements on the Mexican 
ranch of the wealthy Don Ri- 
cardo Gomez, who forbids his 
three lovely daughters, Pa- 
quita, Lolita, and Rosita to 
wed their American sweet- 
hearts until his other and less 
attractive daughter, Catalina, 
is wed. Rosita’s ingenious 
plan to solve all their prob 
lems only makes for confusion. 
However, after many amusing situations, serenity and 
happiness descend upon the household. 

Three settings are required, and there are parts for two 
sopranos, two altos, three tenors, two baritones, one bass- 
baritone, and one bass. Two dancers are required, and in 
addition to the mixed chorus, there are needed a treble 
group, a male chorus, and a male quartet. Time of per- 
formance, one and one-half hours. Price, $1.50. 


Stage Manager’s Guide and Orchestration 
Available on Rental 
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Something 


To Write Home About 


CONTINUING the MENC GI 
symposium opened in the Sep- 
tember-October issue, here is 
another sampling of the letters 
received from around the world 
in response to the invitation to 
write something for the Journal. 


[* MY OPINION the over-all program of music education 
in the schools of the United States is far from being 
a failure, yet it has fallen below the high ideals set up 
by music educators. The program has made audiences 
familiar with a few of the more basic bits of musical 
knowledge which assist in the appreciation of music. 
The radio has aided in establishing high standards of 
performance, and we observe that the soldier expects 
such high quality in every musical program he hears. 

Although most soldiers seem to resent the bandsmen, 
because they feel that the musicians have a life more 
pleasant than their own, they still respect the band mem- 
bers for what they can do. Only the more shortsighted 
and ignorant completely condemn music and musicians 
in the Army. While the music educator thinks of music 
as the end to be sought, the soldier thinks of music as 
a means to an end. He looks to it for entertainment and 
as a necessary background for entertainment. Music 
must fill the soldier’s immediate needs or he will reject 
it in no uncertain terms. 

Obvious weaknesses of the music education program 
are: (1) Very few people can read music after they 
leave school. (2) Very few have been closely associated 
with enough classical music to be familiar with it to the 
extent necessary for full appreciation, although many do 
remember and enjoy some of the music they performed 
in school. —Everett L. Timm 

[Prior to his entry into the service in July, 1943, Sgt. Timm 
taught woodwinds, brass, band administration, and radio orches- 
tra in the University of Louisiana, where he was assistant pro- 
fessor of music. His Army career has been entirely in Army and 
Army Air Force bands, and at the time of the above writing he 
was Ist Sgt. and Assistant Bandleader in the 455th ASF Band 
at Harmon General Hospital, Longview, Texas. Sgt. Timm 


intends to resume his work in the field of music education upon 
his release from the Army Service Forces.] 


+> 


ART OF MY JoB has been the administration of Red 
Cross activities in the Station Hospital, and the use 
made of music by patients would be an eye-opener to a 
non-musician. We have turned over huge quantities of 
recreational equipment, but the radio-phone, piano, and 
pocket instruments such as the ocarina, have had, by far, 





Note: In August a letter was sent to all MENC members in the 
armed forces requesting certain information for the current and 
permanent files. The letter contained a suggestion that, with the 
filled-in information sheet, the member send a statement regarding 
his experiences in the service and his observations concerning the 
effect of the school music program as reflected by the men with 
whom he had come in contact. Hundreds of responses were re- 
ceived—and letters from more remote quarters are still coming in. 
These pages offer the second installment of letters and excerpts 
selected for publication. Others will appear in later issues.—The 
Editors. 
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the greatest use. If the demand by servicemen for music 
of all kinds is any indication, I believe it is safe to say 
that our public school music program, though far from 
perfect, has certainly been successful. 

My present feeling is that schools must put a greater 
emphasis on consumer music. Prepare everyone with 
some kind of music that he can, and will, take with him 
and use after school days. We still have entirely too 


many observers and too few participants. 
—Wv.. C. RIcE 


{[Mr. Rice has been field director for the American Red Cross 
since 1943, stationed at Bryan (Texas) Army Air Field. His 
work was not directly connected with the field of music, but he 
participated in volunteer choral activities at the Field and in 
Bryan. He expected to be separated from the service early in 
September, returning to his position as head of the department 
of music at Baker University, Baldwin, Kansas.] 


+ 


FR the recreation standpoint, I used music exten- 
sively and found it to be the finest form of recreation. 
The musical activities included singing in the wards and 
in small groups, organizing small orchestral groups, en- 
couraging solo performances among patients in voice, 
piano, violin, accordion, etc. 

At Vaughan General Hospital, Hines, Illinois, I was 
instrumental in selecting and furnishing a fine music 
room for patients. As a part of the Army’s diversional 
reconditioning program, patients were given piano, voice, 
harmony, and band instrument instruction by volunteer 
professional teachers. Classical record hours were very 
popular with the men, and frequent concerts by guest 
artists were much enjoyed. Private individuals donated 
the finest records, pianos, and victrolas, and the Lake- 
view Musical Society of Chicago gave us a thousand 
dollars’ worth of band instruments. 

Recreation in the neuropsychiatric wards included 
much music. Many badly disturbed patients responded 
to music by singing and dancing where no other stimulus 
seemed to reach them. 

The Army used music to a great extent in testing 
neuropsychiatric patients’ responses after shock treat- 
ment. —HE.LeEN V. GARRETT 


[Miss Garrett, who has been in the military service of the 
American Red Cross (recreation in hospitals) since August, 
1943, returned to her teaching post in Shorewood, Wisconsin, 
Public Schools in August, 1945.] 


+> 


WW QUARTERS “D’’—the largest Wave quarters in 
the world—was commissioned in May, 1943, and 
I was transferred here in December of that year. At 
that time one of the girls had been assigned the duty of 
music specialist in charge of glee club and band, and 
another girl assigned the string organizations. It was 
some time before band instruments could be obtained, 
so the glee club was quite an active organization by the 
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time the instrumental groups were actually holding re- 
hearsals. 

As is often the case, band members were easier to 
find and we soon had a forty-piece band that was giving 
concerts and appearing on various programs. Band 
concerts have included playing on the Capitol steps and 
in Sylvan Theatre. The orchestra grew from a mis- 
cellaneous string group to an organization that joined 
small groups from other stations for an all-Washington 
Wave program on Palm Sunday 1945. Since then it 
has had its own concert schedule. 

These organizations, as well as the chapel choir under 
the direction of Specialist “W,” offer a true proof of 
music carry-over because all the rehearsals are scheduled 
in off-duty hours. The fact that our station works on a 
twenty-four-hour basis has further complicated the 
matter, for the girls who have evening duty must use 
their supper hour to attend rehearsals, and the ones who 
have the midnight shift must rise early to be on time. 

It was amazing to note how many of the girls had not 
had a chance to participate in any musical organizations 
after finishing high school because the instruments were 
school-owned. They came to check out our Navy in- 
struments very sheepishly, explaining that they had not 
played for four, five, or six years, but would like to try 
again. 

It seems to me that quite a good recommendation for 
our public school music is indicated by this success in 
our group. However, there is a challenge to music 
educators in the fact that we did not have too high a 
percentage of participation, considering the fact that we 
had 5,000 Waves stationed here. It would seem our 
problem in the future is to reach a larger number of 
pupils so that they, too, may find in music one of the 
most satisfying leisure-time activities. 

—MARGARET VIRGINIA WHITE 


[Margaret V. White, AerM 1/c USNR(W) entered the 
Waves in 1942; her assignment is U.S. Navy Weather Central. 
She formerly taught in Garfield-Webb Consolidated School, 
Webb, Iowa. At the time of this writing she was anticipating 
her discharge and planned to return to her home in Rolfe, Iowa.] 


+ 


T Is my observation that the average young soldier 
has little or no interest in concert and military music. 
Standard vocal numbers seemed to be more popular than 
band music, but swing and jive eclipsed all other types 
of music. Apparently the music education program which 
we have tried so hard to promote has had little carry- 

over into adult life of former music students. 
—Howarp B. SmiTH 


[S/Sgt. Smith entered the service in July 1942, and during the 
period of his service was a member of Ist, 501st and 530th Army 
Air Forces Bands at Sheppard Field, Texas, Amarillo Field, 
Texas, and Hickam Field, Oahu, T.H. At the time of writing 
the letter from which the above excerpt was taken, he was at 
the CPBC Personnel Center, Oahu, T.H., awaiting transporta- 
tion to the mainland. Before entering the service he was in- 
structor of music, Oakdale High School, Allen Parish, La. He 
intends to resume work in the field of music education.] 


+ 


Peon nineteen months in the Navy doing work totally 
unrelated to music education, it is nice to begin, 
once again, thinking along familiar lines, and to get in 
touch with my friends in the field. There is no doubt 
that I am more interested in dots on a page than dots in 
the sky which must be identified as friends or foes. 
There is one thing that being in the service has done 
for me, which, I believe, will make me a better music 
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educator. I know most of the latest dance tunes, good, 
bad, and indifferent! Even if I don’t enjoy them overly 
I plan to keep up with the popular “hits” after I get out 
of the service, because I see how much enjoyment they 
bring to others. I know the arguments on both sides 
of the fence, and don’t believe that anyone can accuse 
me of not having a taste for “good music.” I realize 
that we must know popular music and recognize it in 
our program, or it will take over the whole show. 

Aside from that, I am very heartened by the obvious 
interest in good music which has been created by the 
school music program. The fact that we have created 
real and lasting interest in classical music indicates to 
me, among other things, that we should continue the 
practice of developing appreciation through high levels 
of performance. —Pavut VAN BoDEGRAVEN 


[Lt. Van Bodegraven, USNR, attached to the transport Eliz- 
abeth C. Stanton, AP69, is air and surface craft identification 
officer and civilian readjustment officer, educ. officer, on leave 
from the University of Missouri. He hopes to return “after 
we have carried troops into Japan and then back to the States.” 
. . . “I am called the musical officer aboard, but that means 
very little. Actually, what little I have done with music has 
been ‘extra-curricular.’ ” + 


irsT, I should like to correct an error which appeared 
Fin the April edition of the JourRNAL. In connection 
with my little contribution it was stated that I 
“was music supervisor in the schools of Arlington, 
Mass.” I am honored by the compliment but I 
am afraid some mistake was made. I spent the years 
1939-41 as music supervisor at Eldred, New York, and 
1941-42 (until drafted) in the same capacity at Ida, 
Louisiana. My permanent home address is 64 Highland 
Ave., Arlington, Mass. I went through public school in 
Arlington, but I was never employed there. 

As an addition to my first statement, I wish to say 
that I think there is too little carry-over of the music of 
our public schools into civilian life. It would appear 
that the music many of our GIs had in school was some- 
thing forced upon them, to which they attached very 
little value. When they got out of school they promptly 
forgot almost everything they had learned. That is the 
impression I have received. I know some people do not 
agree with me—but perhaps that is because they haven’t 
been where I have in this war. —MeErRILL S. Cook 


[Apologies to Sgt. Cook for the misinformation regarding his 
prewar teaching position which was included with his contri- 
bution (Another GI Speaks Up) in the April 1945 Journat, 
page 56. Sgt. Cook at the time of writing was Surgical Tech- 
nician in the operating room at the 360th Station Hospital, San 
Fernando, La Union, Luzon, P. I. He is reentering the school 
music field when released from the service. The Sergeant’s 
musical experiences in the Army included singing solos at church 
services, Organizing a quartet, and preliminary organization 
work in the unit dance band.] 


+> 


URING MY THREE YEARS in the Army, at no time 
have I observed spontaneous singing in any of the 
various units of which I have been a member. I see 
two reasons for this: (1) Our music program has failed 
to make singing a part of daily living, and (2) this war 
has been fought with a near absence of idealism—rather 
with a heavy-hearted attitude of having to do something 
disagreeable. Such a lack of idealism and the resultant 
negative attitude have not been conducive to singing. 
Dance bands, as many have already said, have fur- 
nished the main contribution of music in this war and 
have done a great deal in sustaining morale. However, 
the emphasis on dance music and dance musicians has 
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meant that few military bands can hold proper tempo on 
the march, and the same bands which have produced 
excellent dance units have had their ludicrous moments 
on the parade field. In many formations the marching 
troops have actually been unable to keep step with the 
band! Perhaps there is no valid reason for this except 
that most musicians dislike military formations so much 
that they attempt subtle sabotage when ordered to the 
parade field. Let it be said that this disinterest has been 
by no means confined to the band members, for all troops 
dislike military formations. —Rosert E, Nye 

[Sgt. Nye, Acting First Sergeant (Station Medical Activities, 
1610 SCU ASF), Camp McCoy (Wisconsin) Station Hospital, 
has been in uniform since November, 1942. For one year he was 
a member of the Armored Force Band at Fort Knox, Ky. Set. 
Nye believes that he will return to the field of music education. 
“My former position (Tomah, Wisconsin, High School Band 
and Orchestra), is open to me, and I understand that I am 
expected by the community to return. However, since I have a 
divided major degree (M.A. in education including music and 
economics), I have been thinking some of administration or 
educational work in the Consumers’ Cooperative Movement.” ] 


+ 


I FEEL that it would be advantageous, in view of my 
present and vast experiences with Army music, to de- 
lay any critique until I am far enough away from this 
unit to look back at my experiences more objectively. 
Today I signed applications for discharge, and it may be 
that I shall be headed for redeployment camps and a 
ship or plane before you receive the enclosed informa- 
tion sheet and this note. I assure you I look forward 
to rejoining the ranks of active music educators in the 
very near future. —HERMAN TOPLANSKY 

{[“T/5 Herman Toplansky, Band, 82 A/B Division, APO 469, 
Bandsman-Clarinet” is the way the first lines of the information 
sheet were filled in. “Music my chief military occupation; band 
work supplemented by occasional appearance as pianist in a dance 
outfit; last teaching position at Battin & Jefferson High Schools, 
Elizabeth, N. J.” Thus are summarized the data on Mr. Top- 
lansky’s information sheet which has been added to the exten- 
sive MENC archives of World War II. New Jersey friends 
of Mr. Toplansky are hoping to greet him at the annual meeting 
of the Department of Music, NJEA, in which he has been an 


active participant. ] 


WAS A MEMBER of a unit composed, for the most part, 
I of teachers whose reaction to the school music pro- 
gram was more than favorable. In fact, the consensus was 
that most any high-school band would be better than the 
average Army band. I visited the band at Kelly Field 
and talked to most of the members. They seemed to 
think that Army music was too much GI. There were 
several dance band groups within the main group. It 
seemed to give them an outlet. My impression was that 
the men just out of high school were better equipped as 
musicians than the regular Army band members. 

The unit to which I was attached tested aviation 
cadets and classified them as to bombardier, navigator, 
or pilot. We used a series of written tests and another 
series of individual psychomotor tests. The latter were 
manipulation problems. I am interested in applying 
some of the principles of this series to music testing. 

No doubt it is time for me to renew my membership 
in the MENC, so please send me a statement and I shall 
pay my dues like a good civilian member. 

—E. H. AMUNDSEN 

[Pfc. Amundsen, who was released from the service in 1943, 
was attached to the Psychological Research Unit, San Antonio 
(Texas) Aviation Cadet Center. Before entering the Army he 
taught at Aurora, Colorado. He is now teaching in Ventura, 
California. ] 
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NE OF THE MOST interesting angles to this Army 

life as an engineer instead of a musician has been 

the opportunity to study the reaction of GIs to music, 

especially when they discussed music with me without 

knowing that I was a musician. My observations since 

coming overseas have been very gratifying, to say the 

least, and I can truthfully report that the taste of the 

soldier definitely shows an increasing preference for bet- 
ter music. 

In our own little unit the men relish a program of 
good classical music just like they do the dish of ice 
cream that we get once in three weeks. A short time ago 
I was in Paris for a week and spent each night listening 
to music. An overwhelming majority of the soldiers on 
pass seemed to frequent the cafés that featured small 
chamber-size orchestras playing well-known light classi- 
cal selections. Those cafés with jazz orchestras were 
definitely given the short end of the Yankee patronage. 
The Follies Bergere and the Casino de Paree were 
crowded but seemed a disappointment to those who 
attended them, while it was practically impossible to get 
tickets to the Opera Francaise or Comique later than 
two weeks in advance, and the GIs came away saying 
that the opera was by far the outstanding experience in 
Paris. —R. W. JoHNSON 

[The foregoing paragraphs are from a personal letter written 
by Lt. Johnson in March, 1945, to his friend and co-worker, 
John C. Kendel, President of MENC. The lieutenant’s state- 
ment is included because of its significance as a voluntary expres- 
sion representing one of the several quite widely differing points 
of view manifested by the contributors to this symposium. Lt. 
Johnson was sent to Paris last spring on temporary duty to 
attend classes at the University of Paris in preparation for the 


training of the large number of in.cructors who were to partici- 
pate in the Army’s posthostilities educational program.] 


+> 


LTHOUGH the Table of Organization of Army Bands 
A does not include an oboe or a bassoon in the 28- 
piece band, both the 607th and 616th Bands, of which I 
was a member, had a full woodwind section. On concerts 
we were able to perform compositions with full instru- 
mentation. This made conditions more interesting to us 
(the musicians) and to our listeners as well. 

Most of the time we had a 40-piece band or better, but 
then the Army clamped down and we were cut to the 
28-man authorized band. Even then, we managed to 
assign two of the seven clarinet men to an oboe and a 
bassoon. 

This hasn’t been the condition in all bands; we were 
just “lucky,” I believe, but quite a few bands have man- 
aged to keep the instrumentation up to “civilian stand- 
ards.” —NoLan JoHN SAHUC 

[Sgt. Sahuc plays clarinet and bassoon in the 616th Army Air 
Forces Band. From November 1942 to April 1945 he was bas- 


soonist with the 607th AAF Band, playing clarinet on marches 
and saxophone in the dance unit.] 


+ 


T IS MY BELIEF that music educators should examine 
I closely the teaching methods utilized in the various 
Army schools, for contained therein we might find essen- 
tials of techniques which will provide simple and direct 
approach to the fulfillment of our objectives. In Army 
schools, the students learn, and though the process in- 
cludes certain iron-bound disciplinary techniques, the 
end result—the learning—is achieved. When one sees'a 
method which produces direct and successful results, it 
seems to me, that method should be studied, and perhaps 
adopted. I believe that the modifications of our present 
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procedures need not be so extensive as one might at first 
want to believe. 

Another idea I have is that we music educators must 
get from all echelons of the educational scale a thorough 
understanding of the actual value of our work. This is 
essential to an honest and abiding acceptance of what 
we are doing. We must not spend any more time “jus- 
tifying” our efforts. That has been done for too many 
years, and the result has at times been nothing more than 
weeping on our own shoulders. I say that we must once 
and for all establish the values of music education, and 
then devote ourselves to attainment of our objectives. 

There is much more to be said. When I return to 
civilian life I intend to spend a great deal of time thinking 
about our music work—and doing something about what 
I think. In the meantime, I’m involved in retelling com- 
bat operations of a year ago. Somehow, historical work 
and music education don’t mix. —Meyer M. CaHNn 


[Mr. Cahn, at the time of writing the above, was Warrant 
Officer, assigned to the Historical Section, HQ US Forces, 
European Theater, APO 887, New York. His only connection 
with musical activities while in the service has been playing 
in a ten-piece orchestra which provided music for a one and 
one-half hour vaudeville show presented for front-line evacua- 
tion hospitals, rest centers, replacement battalions and isolated 
units, American and British, in combat areas. This activity was 
carried on in the evenings. Prior to entering the service Mr. 
Cahn taught in Francisco Junior High School, San Francisco. 
He expects to resume work in the field of music education, but 
is obligated to remain in service until the official history of com- 
bat operations in the European Theater is completed. He en- 
tered the service in October 1942.] 


+ 


LEASE ACCEPT my appreciation and gratitude for the 
| gare in which you have been sending me the 
JournaL. With the many changes of address, it is 
something short of a miracle the way it has followed me 
practically around the world. I do not feel too qualified 
in making much of a statement concerning music educa- 
tion at this time. However, I might mention that in my 
military travels (England, France, Belgium, Germany, 
and the Philippines), I have yet to see any progress 
which can be compared to music education on the sec- 
ondary school level, as we know it, in the United States. 

—Feiix A. Pascuzzi 


[S/Sgt. Pascuzzi, before entering the service in November 
1942, taught in the Belmond High School, Belmond, Iowa. The 
above excerpt was taken from a letter written from the Philip- 
pines, where he was attached to the 28th Medical Laboratory. 
His musical experiences while in the service have included play- 
ing in the Army band at Camp Phillips, Kansas, and at soldiers’ 
shows, St. Victoret Staging Area (Marseille, France). He 
hopes to complete work on his Master’s Degree before resuming 


teaching. ] 


ROM ALL CONTACTS that I made while in service, and 
F ‘inquiries that I made regarding the over-all music 
education program, I gather strong evidence that what 
music educators have been striving for in music is finally 
coming true. Appreciative, analytical, and pleasurable 
listening to music of high caliber is coming to the fore- 
ground. There has been increasing interest in classical 
music in the concerts put on by the service organizations, 
and more requests for such programs than for the com- 
mon jazz heard every day on the radios. This, I be- 
lieve, is due to the more liberal type of education that 
schools in some parts of the country are offering their 
students, as well as to the participation of the students 
in orchestras, bands, choirs, etc. I should say that the 
breaking away from the conventional “have to do” some- 
thing, is helping this change in music tastes greatly. 
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Some of the fellows still have the opinion that jazz is 
the only type of music worth hearing. This limited taste, 
I believe, is due in part to the conventional teaching of 
the classics. Some school systems need to modernize 
and make their teachers go back to school in order to 
acquire the new methods and skills. 

I for one believe in including modern methods and 
materials with the old school of teaching. If one pre- 
sents big caliber music in this manner, I am sure that 
actual dislike for the classical music could not exist. 
Modern arrangements have helped greatly in putting 
good music across, without sacrificing high quality. Let’s 
get out of the rut, fellow music educators. 

Realism and modernism should be taught in music at 
all times. Why wait for a war to come along to awaken 
this thought or trend? It isn’t necessary to take the 
student out of the world in which he or she is living in 
order to develop musical understanding and capacity to 
enjoy all good music. —FREDERICK C. Kruse 


[Entering the service in February 1942, immediately after his 
graduation from Fredonia State Teachers College, Mr. Kruse 
was discharged in October 1945, and plans to obtain his Mas- 
ter’s Degree before seeking a position as instrumental music 
teacher. In the Army he was Cpl. Frederick C. Kruse, Battery 
C, 30th F.A.Bn., Ft. Bragg, N. C.] 


+ 


I HAD PLANNED all along to reenter music education 
work upon separation from the service. However, I 
have recently considered starting a music store of my 
own. I taught school for less than one school year, so I 
would like to teach the second semester of this coming 
school year in order to help me choose which to do. 
Then I would like to go to summer school and the fol- 
lowing winter session get a Master’s Degree under the 
GI Bill of Rights. If I could also work part time in a 
music store during this time it would probably help me 
learn the groundwork of the business. With the above 
plans I hope to be able to make a wise decision concern- 
ing my future. —KENNETH W. CARPENTER 


[Kenneth W. Carpenter, WJG, Bandleader of the 685th AAF 
Band, entered the service in March 1942. He was a member of 
the Fort Des Moines Reception Center Band, and then attended 
the Army Music School until January 1943, when he received 
his present assignment as commanding officer and director of 
band. His last teaching position was in the Waukee Consoli- 
dated School, Waukee, Iowa.] 


+ 


je is in answer to the request for comments regard- 
ing the functioning of music during the war. But 
first a word of explanation about my status. 

I am one of thirty conscientious objectors who vol- 
unteered for an OSRO malaria experiment at Welfare 
Island, New York. On February 21 we were bitten by 
malaria-infected mosquitoes (South Pacific strain), and 
came down with chills and fever fourteen days later. 
After five days of fever we were given quinine and 
another (government secret) drug for sixteen days; 
purpose: to stop the fever and possibly prevent any 
future relapses. So far, none of us has relapsed, but we 
must stay here under observation until next February, 
in case a relapse, or several, should occur. Meanwhile, 
we work at various jobs around the hospital and are 
quite healthy. 

I served for two and one-half years as a truck and 
tractor driver at a U.S. Soil Conservation Service 
Nursery at Big Flats, New York. We had a camp 
recreation program which I helped direct. I have no- 
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ticed several interesting things while at base camp about 
the effect of music training received in the schools by 
our objector Gls: 

(1) In the glee club, tastes were pretty uniform, 
although twenty-eight states in the Union were repre- 
sented. We liked Bach, Palestrina, Handel, and Men- 
delssohn, and performed them fairly well. I am sure 
this showed the direct results of music training before 
induction. Of course we also sang Mosquito Serenade, 
the Viking Song, and Come to the Fair. Such lighter 
songs were much in demand, and quite an appropriate 
part, I think, of the American tradition. 

(2) I taught a music fundamentals course, which 
ranged from theory, harmony, etc., to note reading. Here 
is an important point. These men had been through 
standard school music courses, mostly in city high 
schools and colleges, and yet could not read notes. They 
were interested and worked hard at it, but I wondered 
why they had not learned the basic music language earlier 
in life. Perhaps what is called for in schools is a more 
intensive course (possibly elective) in note reading and 
ear training. It may be this should be done in adult 
education classes, where the need is strongly felt, rather 
than at lower school levels. The men wanted to sing, 
but could do so only by “following others,” or by rote 
drill. Some were farm boys, but most were college- 
trained experts in fields other than music. 

(3) In our camp sings and informal work-singing, 
such songs as Walking at Night and Waltzing Matilda 
were best liked. The men seemed to prefer the exotic, 
off-the-beaten-path, European songs to Stephen Foster 
and the old favorites which I had taught and liked in my 
country schools in Ohio. This may possibly indicate a 
trend. 

(4) The favorite and most serviceable instruments 
were the maligned accordion, harmonica, and guitar. 
This interested me because, ordinarily, we discouraged 
the use of such instruments at school. But at camp, in 
barracks and away from home, these folk-instruments 
came into their own. The cellos and horns and clarinets 
pretty much disappeared. I played trumpet occasionally 
with accordion and piano for square dances, and of 
course at Holy Days, Mother’s Day, etc., at the village 
church. 

[ do not know whether I have shed much light on 
music in wartime. Of course I had no connection with 
the armed forces, but others can speak well for condi- 
tions there. —RatpH Moore 


[The foregoing is printed as an interesting and worthy addition 
to this symposium discussion of the status of war and postwar 
music education as revealed by experiences and observations of 
MENC members in various situations around the world. Mr. 
Moore, before entering Civilian Public Service as a conscientious 
objector, taught instrumental music in a five-school circuit 
(Lorain County, Ohio). He plans to re-enter the school music 
field. “However,” he states, “many administrators and school 
boards will not hire conscientious objectors.” ] 


+> 


T HE AVERAGE serviceman of my acquaintance enjoys, 
and to a limited extent, understands the more 
serious compositions. This can be attributed to the 
higher quality of music education being furnished 
through the public schools. In regard to the 
more popular music, the tendency has been to enjoy 
it as an outlet for “pent-up” emotions which have been 
at a high level the past four years. More persons con- 
sider it as pure recreation and entertainment. This is 
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an important factor which has been greatly influenced 
by public school music. ‘The over-all advancement of 
music education during this war, although handicapped 
by lack of instructors, has been steady, and the responsi- 
ble persons should be congratulated. 

—JAmEs H. GopFrrey 


[2d Lt. Godfrey is Infantry Training Officer, Co. “C” 104th 
IATB, Camp Maxey, Texas. He entered the Army in 1942 and 
expects to return to school music work when he is separated from 
the service. He has been pianist for church services, choir direc- 
tor for the Regimental Chapel, has given a number of talks on 
music as well as piano concerts in public schools near the Post, 
and has written a number of articles, one of which was published 
in the Mustc Epucators JourNAL.] 


+ 


¢ CONVERSATIONS with men in the services I have 
found that a majority of them prize their memories of 
playing or singing in high-school music organizations 
more than any other school activities. These men are 
not performing music at present, but they like to talk 
about that old battered cornet (which would cause a 
swollen lip in a minute’s time now) or (in a deep bass 
voice) they tell about singing high tenor in the glee club. 
The attitude of these men shows that the music educa- 
tion program has not failed. They listen to radio and 
recorded programs and see stage shows. They know a 
poor musical performance, and they know how to enjoy 
the better performances, in most instances. 

We all realize that music education has suffered in 
many communities during the war, but now that some 
of the men who have been in the military services are 
coming back home to wave their “magic wands” in front 
of high-school musical organizations I feel that our best 
years, musically speaking, are in the near future. 

Few schools have been able to offer harmony, sight 
singing, ear training or other courses that would broaden 
the music education of our students. Now is the time 
for music educators to broaden the offerings of their 
music departments and equip them in the best way pos- 
sible. Then arrange a course of study that will interest 
the child, and help him secure the knowledge that will 
enable him to enjoy the best music the world can offer. 

Let us all work together to see that all children have 
the opportunity to learn to appreciate and enjoy music 
to the fullest extent possible. —Roy E. THarp 


[Lt. (jg) Tharp, U. S. Naval Reserve, at the time the above 
was written, was communications officer, and his mail address 
was J.C.A. Navy No. 926, Box 34, FPO, San Francisco. Be- 
fore entering the service he was music instructor in the High 
School at Ava, Mo., and intends to resume work in music edu- 
cation when he returns to civilian life.] 


+ 


— I ENTERED the Navy, I was given a short in- 
terview and several tests to determine what I was 
suited for as a sailor. I was sent to a Navy bandmaster 
who asked me to play a scale on my trombone. When 
the bandmaster found I had a degree in music education, 
I was recommended for a musician’s rating. Since then 
I have discovered that at least one-third or better of the 
Navy’s musicians are lads who got their ratings with 
what they learned in their high-school experience. The 
rest of the musicians are either professionals or semi- 
professionals, plus a few teathers like myself. I believe 
this speaks well for the high standards of playing that 
high schools have been able to uphold in the past few 
years. —EvuGENE B. Morse 


[Eugene Morse, Mus. 2/c USNR, expects to return to his 
teaching position in Technical High School, Scranton, Pa., as 
soon as he is discharged from the Navy.] 
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Fiyen a School Music Teacher 
Can Be Human 


Some Paragraphs 
from the Notebook of 
One Who Is 


sometimes when I went to town on errands. What a lot 

of planning went before the spending. The candy bar was 
quite an invention, as it took all the gamble out of buying— 
nuts, chocolate and caramel al-to-gether! But that cost a nickel. 
And now there is tax. The modern child who must deal in mills 
must be more precocious than that child of twenty years ago 
whose only problem was to lick the stuffing out of the all-day 
sucker before the neighbor boy saw it. 

But I have seen a little shop that still does a good business 
in pennies. It is a little corner store and the owner, an elderly 
woman, lives in the back rooms, ever listening to hear the front 
door slam. There is a supply of grocery and bakery goods, so 
that folk of the neighborhood can run in if they forget some of 
their marketing or if there is unexpected company. The big 
business is ice cream cones and candy. In one block close to the 
store there are twenty-eight children who come to the store, 
singly and in groups, to spend their pennies. I like the way the 
woman waits patiently while a four-year-old decides how he 
may get the most for his money. A penny to spend, oh boy! 
What a lot of fun it can still bring—in some places. 


Wom I was very young I used to have a penny to spend 


bY apa RAPIDLY are the days when the family entertained 
as a unit. Those were the days of big dinners, followed by 
slow conversation, and finally a half-hearted invitation to the 
just-below-teen-age daughter to perform on the out-of-tune but 
still valiant old piano. 

I remember one occasion of this type when the boring guest 
was a visiting “educator.” The child played very well; actually 
commanded the silence of all of those present, though some 
members of the audience were noticeably concentrating on other 
matters during the final page of the increasingly loud closing 
chords. The guest said to the beaming child, “My, that was 
rather long, wasn’t it?” 


Ov MINISTER became somewhat involved in his sermon. He 
was speaking of chastity and using for an illustration the life 
stories of two girls, one who was chaste and one who was un- 
chaste. It was the general opinion of my more frivolous col- 
leagues in the choir that the chaste girl was unchased and the 
unchaste girl quite probably was chased. However, no one con- 
fronted the minister with this problem. 


PEAKING of peculiar happenings in the pulpit, it was my good 

fortune to attend a community church choir program, held 
in the local city auditorium to accommodate the large audience 
which was expected. Before the concert began, the minister 
announced an offering, and ushers came forward to pick up the 
collection baskets. The minister’s prayer was rather long and 
he mentioned (probably for our benefit as well as for the infor- 
mation of the Lord) that the collection was to pay for the choir’s 
music. The ushers proceeded with the business of getting the 
money, and suddenly the minister rose and said in loud tones, 
well above the dulcet chords of the organ, “I forgot to mention 
that we have to pay for the use of the auditorium, too.” 


bf five o'clock is past, groups of persons who have been 
separated all day begin to meet at various corners, dime 
stores and in already crowded drug stores. Waiting for my 
“crowd” of fellow teachers, already thirty minutes late, sur- 
rounded by my accumulation of bundles, I leaned against a 
candy counter. 

A man, also bored and tired, found himself trapped between an 
inward swinging door and three female shoppers, looking deadly 
but gay. One woman wore an odd-shaped hat which appeared 
to be a cross between an egg and a battleship on a cross-country 
parade. In her hand she carried a paper bag which looked 
suspiciously as though it concealed another bonnet. 

“Do let us see it,’ cooed one of the other women in a tone 
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of voice that left me no doubt that she would exclaim, “How 
perfectly stunning” even if the owner dragged out a number 914 B 
tombstone trimmed with spinach leaves and folding door knobs. 
With a flourish and crackle, the new hat emerged—a tiny brown 
thing in a spray of misty veil splashed with flowers and one 
heavenward-gazing bird perched precariously on his tail. As the 
friends raved on about the style and beauty of the contraption 
my gaze wandered to the male victim of the episode. He looked 
pathetically puzzled as his bewildered stare travelled back and 
forth from the chapeaus on the otherwise imposing domes of the 
ladies to the new hat. If I could have read his thoughts! My- 
self—even I wanted a good cry. 


MOVIE which I saw recently was one of those so-called colos- 

sal affairs with an extremely large cast. I was more interested 
in the characters of the mob scenes than in the leading actors. 
The people portrayed were horrible. Intense suffering, poverty, 
anxiety, boredom, were cleverly written into their faces by the 
make-up. Then I recalled crowds that I have seen, beaches, 
shopping districts, churches, even the crowd of which I was then 
a part. Perhaps the make-up was not so clever. Those faces in 
the film play were our faces. 


BUSINESS CALL took me to the home of a woman with whom 

I am not well acquainted. The atmosphere was delicious with 
chocolate fudge, if not with cordial warmth of the hostess. Just 
to make conversation I remarked about it. Yes, she admitted 
having made candy and murmured that it was too bad I hadn't 
come sooner as it was all gone. Just then her husband came in 
with a plate full of red-brown candy. “Have some of the fudge 
my wife just made,” he offered cheerfully. 


PEAKING OF CANDY reminds me of an awful mess I had not 

long ago. Unexpected callers came to see the family just as 
I was making candy from a new recipe in the kitchen. I called in 
to say “hello” and from the course of the conversation I could 
tell that they were discussing my recipe. I, always more than 
willing to oblige when it isn’t at all necessary, picked up the pan 
of chocolate with a metal clamp handle and took it into the 
parlor for them to see what it was like. Yes, it fell to the floor 
and the chocolate was on the rug! 

Perhaps you might like the candy though. Just melt one pound 
of broken sweet chocolate in a double boiler. Add six cups of 
crushed corn flakes. Drop by spoonfuls on waxed paper. That is 
all there is to it. 


CATTY CONCLUSIONS 


Grade Teacher: A woman who looks at the penmanship of a 
nine-year-old and says, “That isn’t the best you can do. Try 
again and see if you can’t do better.” Then she goes downtown, 
looks at a $3.98 dress and says to the clerk, “I don’t like that 
one. Bring me a dress with more style and better finish.” 

Coach: A man who made D in English, C- in History, and 
broke his nose making a winning touchdown. 

Physics Teacher: Man who knows too much. 

English Teacher: Woman who extols the beauties of flowers 
and trees until she learns the beauty of a kiss. 

Math Teacher: Woman who thinks other teachers don’t work 
hard enough. 

Foreign Language Teacher: 
work for a living. 

History Teacher: Man who wears glasses. 

Home Economics Teacher: A woman who wants steak and 
french fries to taste like something else. 

Superintendent: A man who is considered over-paid until he 
is fired for something for which he was not to blame. 

Band Director: Man who talks too much. 

Vocal Teacher: Artiste who has to work for a living. 

Music Supervisor: Woman who knows all, suffers much, and 
works too hard. 


Woman who does not have to 
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} CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Compiled and Edited by 
H. A. SCHIMMERLING 
With Original Text. English Lyrics by Olga Paul. 


An illustrated album comprising 22 songs from vari- 
ous parts of this nation . . . gay and frolicsome 
tunes, as well as sad ones. This compilation brings 
together the national anthems, festival songs and 
religious chants in one volume. Contains such songs 
as Nitra, Mila Nitra; Ach Synku! (Oh My Son) ; 
Hej Slovane (Oh Ye Slavs, Rejoice) and many others. 


PRICE $1.00 











Y CZECHOSLOVAK CHORAL SERIES NEW! 
. Arranged by A Very Important Work 
\ H. A. SCHIMMERLING FOR BAND 
WJ for 
- MARCHE SARCASTIQUE 
Le S. A. T. B. (from Hamlet) 
\ 1. WHILE THE STREAM FLOWS by 
| EVER ONWARD 
) 2. OH MY SON D. SHOSTAKOVITCH 
} 3. NITRA, DEAREST NITRA seteneiateaiaieaied 
4, CONFESSION FULL BAND $3.50 
5. MORAVIA SYMPHONIC BAND $5.50 
ff PRICE 15c EACH SEND FOR OUR BAND THEMATICS 





Available at Your Music Dealer, or direct from 


/ EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


Radio City ° New York 20, N. Y. 
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Recent Publications 


STRINGS 


Young America at the Violin, Book I, by Ernest E. Harris, 
Raymond Burrows, Ella Mason Ahearn. Illustrated by Martha 
Powell Setchell. [Boston: C. C. Birchard and Company. 46 
pp. 75c.] 

This is an interesting publication. The theory provided in 
the first three pages covers about what the beginning student 
should have. Throughout are clever drawings which should be 
interesting to children. The notes are easy to read. Sharps 
are introduced first, which is the correct way of doing it. 
There are accompaniments to all exercises and the student is 
introduced to a variety of keys. Like all other publications, 
this one has a few disadvantages, also. The bowings, W.B., 
L.H., and U.H., are not marked. The first fingering exercises 
are on the “E” string, which practice many teachers believe 
will produce a bad position. 

Two-part work is introduced quite early, on page 17. If the 
class is small and the instruments are kept well in tune, this 
will work out nicely. However, if the class is large and 
atmospheric conditions not too ideal so that the instruments 
get out of tune, this may be a little hard to work. Eighth 
notes are introduced quite early, on page 3. Three-four time, 
which for some children is a little hard to bow, is introduced 
on page 9. The F natural on the “E” string, which is quite 
a “mean” note on a fiddle, is introduced on page 28. The book 
is for violins alone. Personally, I would rather teach the 
violas and cellos in the same class and thereby start the 
instruments of the quartet from the first. There are no illus- 
trations of how to hold the bow and the instrument, excepting 
for three views of the correct standing posture. 

Like the use of all other books, it is the teacher that mat- 
ters most. This book in the hands of capable teachers could 
make violin playing very interesting to small children. I be- 
lieve the book would be at its best with only very small 
children. ; ‘ 


Piddler’s Handbook: “Hot Tips’ for the Commercial Fiddler, 
by Paul Nero. [New York: Carl Fischer, Ine. 50c.] 

This is a rather unique book, the purpose of which is to 
prepare the already accomplished violinist for the so-called 
“hot-fiddle’ assignments of the modern dance and radio or- 
chestras. Mr. Nero shows his background of good schooling 
in that everything in the book ties up to a good foundation. 
Pointed advice is given and exercises provided for the develop- 
ment of fine intonation, facility of the left hand, good bowing, 
sight reading, and improvisation. Those who already play 
quite well and who wish to play modern jazz should have 
this book. —Gilbert R. Waller 

+ 


Pantasia on Greensleeves: adapted for the opera “Sir John 
in Love,” by R. Vaughan Williams, arranged for violin and 
piano by Michael Mullinar. [London: Oxford University 
Press. $1.25. 

A refreshing and easy arrangement of the quaint old Eng- 
lish tune by Vaughan Williams, eminent composer of the 
London Symphony. 


Rush Hour in Hong Kong, by Abram Chasins, arranged for 
violin and piano by Louis Persinger. [New York: J. Fischer 
& Bro. S80c.] 

A really fine setting of Chasin's well-known piano piece by 
the teacher of Menuhin. It is most carefully and authorita- 
tively fingered. A brilliant encore on any program. 


Three Fantastic Dances, Op. 1, for violin and piano, by 
Dmitri Shostakovich, transcribed by Harry Glickman. [New 
York: Leeds Music Corporation. $1.00.] 

These little pieces are in truth fantastic. For lovers of the 
bizarre they present a rather acrid and gremlinesque humor. 
Agility in the higher positions and surety in handling octaves 
and harmonies are a prerequisite to performance. 


Improvisation, Op. 21, No. 1, for viola and piano, by Dmitri 
Kabalevsky, transcribed by Louis Kievman. [New York: 
Leeds Music Corporation. $1.00.] 

A welcome addition to the violist’s all too meager shelf of 
solos in the modern idiom. The thematic material is typically 
Russian; somber but not turgid. It employs chords, double- 
stops and octaves, and is adequately fingered and bowed. 


Esquisse, Op. 54 No. 3, for violin and piano, by Reinhold 
Gliére. Edited with special annotations by Arthur Hartmann. 
{New York: Leeds Music Corporation. 75c.] 

A pulsing rhythmic figure dominates this interesting little 
piece. At first sight it is apparently moderate in difficulty, but 
to play it at the required tempo, and to bring out the melody 
underlying the triplet figuration the player will need consid- 
erable tone and a facile bow-stroke. 


Toccata from The Suite Op. 69 for violin and piano, by 
Serge Vassilenko. Edited with special annotations by Arthur 
Hartmann. [New York: Leeds Music Corporation. $1.00.] 

A bravura showpiece that should be left to the seasoned 
technician. Tne interpretation is dependent upon bow control, 
as well as impeccable intonation in the fingering of the dis- 


sonant double-stops. —David Mattern 
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Encore Album for Strings, Vol. II, No. 8031 (with bass ad 
lib.), by Gabriel Faure, compiled, arranged and edited by 
Charles Jaffe. Played by the Curtis String Quartet. [New 
York: J. Fischer & Bro. String quartet (including ad lib, 
bass) each $2.00; extra parts, each 50c.] 

This volume is somewhat easier than Vol. I. It contains 
seven shorter pieces well within the grasp of the advanced 
high-school player. Aprés un Réve by Fauré, Moussorgsky’s 
Hopak, the Pizzicato Polka by Strauss, and Gavote by Pro- 
kofieff are welcome additions to the available string quartet 
material for school musicians. Three other selections are well 
chosen movements from quartets by Dittersdorf, Mozart and 
Tschaikowsky. The only objection is that letters that facili- 
tate rehearsing are too few in some pieces and are omitted in 
others. This, however, detracts little from the value of the 
collection. Paul Rolland 





PIANO 


On the Green Meadow: 10 Easy Pieces for Children, for one 
piano—four hands, by Alexander Gretchaninoff, edited and 
fingered by Joseph Wolman. [New York: Leeds Music Cor- 
poration. $1.25.] 

Duet playing is especially valuable when numbers such as 
these are available. Short and well edited, useful for two 
pupils or for pupil and teacher, these pieces are interesting 
for both young and older piano pupils. 


Four Short Pieces for piano solo, by Andor Foldes. [Phila- 
delphia: Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc. 50c.] 

Numbers of an unusual type especially suitable for the older 
student who is not advanced in his piano study. 


Exercises de Tenues: Studies for the Balance of Finger 
Strength, for piano, by I. Philip. {New York: Edward B. 
Marks Music Corp. 75c.] 

One of the advantages of this set of excellent exercises is 
that they furnish models for making exercises from difficult 
passages of compositions. Planned for the more advanced 
piano students, these studies give fingerings, rhythms, and 
practice devices helpful in solving many technical problems. 


Young America at the Piano, Book I, by Raymond Burrows 
and Ella Mason Ahearn, illustrated by Martha Powell Setchell. 
[Boston: C. C. Birchard and Company. T5c.] 

This is the first of a series of books by two of the most out- 
standing authorities on piano instruction. The approach to 
piano playing and the plan for developing reading ability of 
pupils are probably the most unusual of the many excellent 
features of the book. Teachers will welcome this fine con- 
tribution to the music education of young pianists. 


—Polly Gibbs 


A Little Modern Suite, by Edward Shippen Barnes. [New 
York: G. Schirmer, Inc. 50c.] These four short pieces for 
two players at one piano would be good sight reading for an 
adult beginner or an interesting project for a child at the end 
of his first year of study. The numbers are (1) Little 
Prelude; (2) Lullaby; (3) Song; and (4) Ballet. No big 
reaches or difficult progressions are involved, 


Jeux d’Eau (The Fountain), by Maurice Ravel, transc. by 
Miriam Fox Withrow. [New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. Two 
copies $1.00.] Miss Withrow has made a grateful two-piano 
version of Ravel’s masterpiece. The division of the work to 
cover two pianos makes it possible to bring out some of the 
cross rhythms and contrapuntal effects to better advantage 
than one usually hears when this work is played as a solo. All 
of the charm of phrasing and delicate effects can be enjoyed 
even more in this new version. —-Raymond Burrows 


ORCHESTRA 


Scénes de Ballet for Orchestra, by Igor Stravinsky. [New 
York: Associated Music Publishers, Inc. 79 pp. Miniature 
score $2.50.] 

The biography of the world’s greatest choreographer, 
Nijinsky, written by his wife, might well be read along with 
a study of this score, for the world of sympathetic insight 
shown in that book is the same that is needed for an apprecia- 
tion of this music. 

Stravinsky composed this music in 1944. The scenes include 
the Introduction, Dances for the Corps de Ballet, Pantomime, 
Pas de Deux, Pantomime, Variations for the Ballerina, and the 
final Apotheose. The piano is added to the full orchestra. The 
ballets are short and not inordinately difficult, but all parts 
demand mature technical equipment for adequate performance. 

Were he now able to do so, Nijinsky would revel in the 
interpretation of these exquisite creations. 


Symphonic Metamorplosis of Themes by Carl Maria von 
Weber for Orchestra, by Paul Hindemith. [New York: Associ- 
ated Music Publishers, Inc. 59 pp. Study score $2.00. Or- 
chestra material available on rental.] 

A scintillating composition that makes the virtuoso demands 
on all choirs of the orchestra such as one would expect from 
Hindemith. Any group of less than truly symphonic stature 
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AFTER FIVE “E” AWARDS... 
NEW CONN INSTRUMENTS FOR YOU 


We said we'd stick to the job of making precision aerial and 
marine navigation instruments for the Armed Forces until the 
last shot was fired...and we did! For this outstanding record of 
production, the Army-Navy “E’” Award was presented to Conn 
five consecutive times! 

But we know you’re not nearly as interested in our five awards 
as you are in the five Conn wind instruments shown above. These 


five popular instruments will be available before long, and will 
be followed in the next few months by all the other members of 
the great Conn family. At first the supply will be only a trickle, 
but when the great facilities of Conn get rolling there'll be plenty 
of these fine band instruments for everybody. _ 

CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, C. G. CONN LTD., 
ELKHART, INDIANA, 
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had best leave this work to their betters. All students of 
orchestration should own this score—the cumulative sweep and 
abandon of it is indebted to the masterful handling of the 
instrumentation. —David Mattern 


CHORAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Five choruses from the opera “Merry Mount,” by Howard 
Hanson. Libretto by Richard L. Stokes. Edited by F. Camp- 
bell-Watson. [New York: Harms, Inc.] (1) Children’s Dance: 
SSAA with accompaniment for piano—four hands. Piano score 


35c. Choral part 15c. (2) Be As a Lion: SATB with ac- 
companiment for piano—four hands. Piano score 35c. Choral 
part l6c. (3) It Is A House Of Gay Carouse: SATB with 


accompaniment for piano—four hands. Piano score 35c. Choral 
part l6c. (4) Maypole Dance: SATB with accompaniment for 
piano—four hands. Piano score 40c. Choral part 18c. (5) 
Praise We The Lord: SATB with accompaniment for piano— 
four hands. Piano score 35c. Choral part l6c. 


It is entirely proper that this fine American opera music 
should become available to our choruses. Text deals with 
New England life under Gov. Bradford. Four-hand accompani- 
ments bring in more of the orchestral flavor of the excellent 
music of Howard Hanson. These numbers could all be pro- 
grammed in concert as a suite, and to add greater variety 
soloists could include one or two of the easier arias from the 
opera. All ot the numbers have choral parts available in 
separate edition from the accompaniment parts, thus cutting 
down the costs to the consumer. 


Old Carols for Young Men, arranged in three parts (TBB) 


for indoor and outdoor carolling, by Channing Lefebvre. [New 
York: Galaxy Music Corporation. 22 pp. 40c.] 
Seventeen familiar carols in easy three-part settings. Top 


tenor never exceeds F except in “Silent Night” where G is 
used. More arrangements for TBB should be used by school 
male groups. 

The Holy City: Chorus for Mixed Voices with Women’s 
Trio, Tenor Solo and Piano Accompaniment. Words by F. E. 
Weatherly. Music by Stephen Adams. Arranged by Edward 
S. Breck. [New York: Carl Fischer. 18c.] 

Here is a challenging setting of an old vocal 
Plenty of interest and not too easy. Give it a try. 

Brahms and Schubert Songs Transplanted. Melodies by 
Johannes Brahms and Franz Schubert. Lyrics by J. Murray 


favorite. 


Gibbon. Illustrations by Dorothy Furniss. Music edited by 
Max Heinrich. [Toronto, Canada: Gordon V. Thompson Lim- 
ited. 56 pp. and Index. $1.00.] 

Familiar songs with new lyrics which are in no sense trans- 
lations. For instance, Schubert's “Linden Tree” becomes “By 
Indian Trail.” These easy songs of the masters could well be 


used in voice classes. —George F. Strickling 


+ 


China Sings: Folk-Songs and Fighting Songs of China, col- 
lected by Liu Liang-Mo and arranged and translated by Eve- 
lyn Modoi. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. 28 pp. 50c.] 


Here is a collection of folk songs and fighting songs of 
China which should prove very useful to the teacher of music 
in planning programs and in acquainting students with the 
type of songs being sung in the great mass singing movement 
in China today. There are three old folk songs which have the 
flavor and charm of old China. Then there are five fighting 
songs and songs of the China of today. They have the au- 
thenticity of the collector, Liu Liang-Mo, who is a leader in 
the singing movement in China. They have been arranged in 
a musical manner by Evelyn Modoi, who has caught the spirit 
of the charm of the old folk songs as well as the martial spirit 
of the fighting songs. The format is attractive and the ex- 
planations of the various songs will be most helpful. 

—Harry R. Wilson 


The Chorales from the Organ Works of Brahms, edited and 
harmonized for chorus of mixed voices by Winfred Douglas 


with an Introduction on the organ music of Brahms. Each 
of the ten may be obtained separately. [New York: The H. W. 
Gray Co., Inc. 44 pp. $1.00.) 


Brahms contributed a major opus to organ literature when 
he chose to write chorale-preludes on ten of the best-known 
Reformation melodies. These imperishable melodies include 
two known to most choir singers: the “Passion” chorale, and 
“Lo How a Rose.” Now these chorales may be sung in Bach- 
like harmonizations by the late Canon Douglas, and to especial 
advantage if an organist may interpolate the Brahms organ 
settings. —D. Sterling Wheelwright 


Coloratura Digest, containing traditional and new cadenzas, 


cuts, technical exercises, and suggested concert programs. 
Compiled, arranged, and edited by Estelle Liebling. [New 
York: G. Schirmer, Inc. $2.50.] Here is a significant study 


in bravura style by a distinguished singer and teacher of voice. 
Abstract drills are minimized with emphasis upon actual 
coloratura passages from the operas and concert songs. Ope- 
ratic exerpts have been selected with care, and both tradition 
and ossia are clearly indicated. Optional cadenzi are offered, 
and the instructions included therein are brief and to the point. 
This is a valuable contribution for both teacher and pupil. 
—Marlowe G. Smith 


Folk Songs and Dances Including Ameri- 
Dance directions prepared by Beatrice 
A. Hunt and music arranged by Harry Robert Wilson. [Chi- 
cago: Hall & McCreary Company. 79 pp. and Index. $1.25.] 

Thirty-six singing games gathered from Texas to Maine 
including the Virginia Reel and Grand March. The directions 
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Sing and Dance: 
can Play-Party Games. 





are clear and concise. The games are excellent for elementary, 
junior high, and even high-school pupils, and should be espe- 
cially appropriate for church recreation groups, camps, or 
clubs. The lively illustrations and captions not only add pic- 
torial interest but are an inestimable aid to the inexperienced 
play-party leader in interpreting the terms used. There is an 
extensive and helpful glossary. This book is a “must” for 
leaders of play-party social gatherings everywhere and should 
be in every such organization’s library. —Glenn Gildersleeve 


CHORAL OCTAVO 

Carl Fischer, Inc., New York: 

(1) Blessed Are the Meek, by Harry Robert Wilson. SATB, 
accomp’d. l6c. The text of this lovely number is taken from 
St. Matthew. Mr. Wilson has given the words, “Blessed are 
the Meek” a most sympathetic treatment, keeping well within 
normal range for high-school choirs. Introduced by a solo, 
which voice appears later, accompanied by humming as well 
as by piano. 

(2) Dance, Dance Marianna, by Robert Hernried. SATB, 
accomp’d. 18c. This merry waltz sings itself, and should be 
a popular and not difficult program number. The melody 
shifts from part to part and the whole song moves in a brisk 
and lilting manner. 

(3) Paris, by John Ringling North and J. Fred Coots, arr. 
by Joseph Wood. SATB, accomp’d. 20c. “Paris” has a gay, 
intriguing melody which every voice has an opportunity to 
sing. All parts are interesting and rich. The rollicking ac- 
companiment adds to the charm of this lively number, which 
the singers will enjoy even more than the listeners. 

(4) V’shom’ru (The Sabbath), by A. W. Binder. SATB 
(with solo for med. voice), piano or organ accomp’t. 15c. This 
number, with the words from Exodus, is impressive and beau- 
tiful. The melody has the charm of the unusual, and the 
minor mode fittingly expresses the solemnity of the text. Not 
difficult, good range. 

(5) Finnish Folk-Song, arr. by Frances Harley and Walter 
Aschenbrenner. SSA, accomp’d. 15c. An excellent program 
number. Not difficult, this appealing chorus contains all the 
beauty of harmony and melody so typical of Finnish folksongs. 

(6) Christ Hath a Garden, by Roland Diggle. SATB, a 
cappella. 15c. An easy but impressive setting of Isaac Watts’ 
sacred poem. A contrasting middle theme emphasizes the 
serenity of the beginning and ending. A pleasing program 
number. 


(7) Jesus Lies in the Cradle, by Robert Hernried. SATB, a 


cappella. 15¢c. A simple but effective Christmas lullaby. 
Good range in all voices. A short soprano solo adds to the 
interest. —Bess L. Hyde 


J. Pischer & Bro., New York: 

(1) Today Christ Is Born, by Richard Keys Biggs. SATB, 
accomp’d. 18c. A fine and effective setting of the Hodie 
Christus Natus Est text. Latin and English words are also 


provided. A stirring effect is created by means of a long 
crescendo, the climax reached in the use of the “Gloria in 
Excelsis” of the well-known Westminster carol. Not at all 
difficult. 


(2) Good Christian Men, Rejoice. Old Christmas carol, arr. 
in modern style for junior and senior choirs by W. A. Golds- 
worthy. SSATB, accomp’d. 15c. Recommended for considera- 
tion by church choir directors needing Christmas materials for 
combined junior and senior choirs. The juniors sing the 
ancient carol throughout, while the senior choir sings the 
new four-part anthem which supplies harmonic background 
and melody in descant. 

(3) O Little Stranger. Short Christmas anthem, by Claude 
Means. SATB, a cappella. 15c. Simple and devotional in 
character, with beautiful flow of phrases. Within easy range 
for all voices. Suggested as suitable for an offertory response 
in special Christmas services. 

(4) O Son of Mary, by C. Saint-Saens, ed. and arr. by 
Charlotte Lockwood Garden. SAB, organ accompt. l16c, Rec- 
ommended and appropriate for present-day general church 
use. Music is beautiful and words significant for today. Pos- 
sibly better for three solo voices than for chorus. 

(5) The Son of Man. Anthem cycle (I. Bethlehem), by Wil- 
liam J. Skeat. SATB, accomp’d. 18c. A very beautiful and 
distinctly new setting of the words “What Child Is This.” 
Worthy of consideration by all good school and church choir 
directors. Extremely well written (in the opinion of the re- 
viewer) and should prove interesting and rewarding for study 
and performance. In easy range, and not difficult to read, but 
needs a well-trained choral group for adequate performance. 


(6) The Promised Land (White Spiritual), arr. by Chas. F. 
Bryan. SATB (with soprano solo), a cappella. 15c. An inter- 
esting and very effective arrangement of one of the little- 
known Southern folk songs called “white spirituals.” This 
arrangement alternates the melody between the soprano and 
tenor parts; the tempo is unexpectedly lively, the rhythm well 
marked. For the first stanza the accompanying voices sing 
staccato chords mainly on off beats; for the second, the tenor 
melody is supported by sustained chords in the bass and 
beautiful counterpoint in the upper voices. Not difficult. Highly 
recommended, especially to those interested in folk literature 
and to whom this type is unfamiliar. 

(7) Hearest Thou the Wind?, by Deems Taylor, Op. 19. 
SATBB (with baritone solo), accomp’d. 16c. Recommended for 
the repertoire of first-class choral groups. Rather difficult, 
but worthy of the study which would be required for a good 
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A COMPLETE HISTORY 
OF MUSIC 


By W. J. Baltzell 


This book, especially useful for class instruction, provides 
for two lessons a week for thirty weeks. Music from its 
earliest days is considered along with the development of 
the important instruments through which it is expressed. 
Special emphasis also is laid on the men who developed 
music, the influences which shaped their careers, and the 
permanent values of their contributions. Review questions 
are included throughout, and there are useful lists of refer- 


ence works. 
Price, Cloth Bound, $2.25 


YOUNG FOLKS’ PICTURE 
HISTORY OF MUSIC 


By James Francis Cooke 


In addition to its informative and engaging content, this 
work by a famed author and editor provides for the stu- 
dent's participation in completing the book. The one hun- 
dred-and-eighteen illustrations, printed on separate pages, 
are to be cut out and pasted in designated places as the 
reader progresses through the nineteen chapters, and in 
the back are manuscript pages for setting down original 


tunes. 
Price, Board Covers, $1.00 


STANDARD HISTORY 
OF MUSIC 


By James Francis Cooke 


The most widely used book on its subject, this one is 
alive with the story of music from its inception right down 
to our own active times. It is presented in the author's 
most delightful style, and includes more than two-hundred 
illustrations, a chart tracing the progress of music, and a 
map of Musical Europe. There are forty-two chapters, and 
ten special test questions follow each lesson. Interesting 
supplementary matter offers Dr. Cooke’s invaluable hints 
on the formation of music study clubs for young people. 


Price, Cloth Bound, $1.50 


COMPOSITION 
FOR BEGINNERS 


By Anna Heuermann Hamilton 


This popular work can be used in conjunction with prac- 
tically the very first musical instruction, and with students 
as young as six years of age. From the beginning, much 
work is done at the keyboard, and the written work in- 
cludes the creation of pieces patterned after models sup- 
plied in the book. Clarity of presentation is a feature of 
the 108 lesson assignments, which also cover first work in 
theory, and scale formation. Numerous musical examples 
are given, and there are important test questions. 


Price, Flush Cloth Binding, $1.00 


Outstanding 


BOOKS ON MUSIC 


FOR CLASS USE EE 























HARMONY BOOK 
FOR BEGINNERS 


By Preston Ware Orem 

This popular favorite begins with the study of Sound, 
Acoustics, Pitch, etc., and deals in a simple manner with 
Scales, Intervals, the Dominant Seventh Chord, and Melody 
Writing. Work in harmonizing melodies also is introduced. 
Spaces are provided throughout for written exercises, a 
feature which gives the student a permanent record of his 
accomplishments. The assignments involved are designed 
to cover the average scholastic year. 


Price, Flush Cloth Binding, $1.25 


THEORY AND 
COMPOSITION OF MUSIC 


By Preston Ware Orem 


This book fosters knowledge and achievement through 
experience. As the author suggests in his prefatory re- 
marks, ‘The idea is to learn things by actually doing them 
and doing them in the best possible manner, according to 
the best usages of the present day, and founded upon the 
best traditions of the past." It continues from the point of 
advancement reached in Dr. Orem's ‘Harmony Book for 
Beginners,” and takes the students through further pursuits 
in Harmony, Melody Writing, Composition, and Musical 
Form. It is ideally suited to class or private instruction. 


Price, Flush Cloth Binding, $1.25 


THE ART OF 
INTERWEAVING MELODIES 


A FIRST METHOD OF COUNTERPOINT 
By Preston Ware Orem 

Here are twenty-three informative chapters on the con- 
trapuntal element and its vital importance in music. De- 
signed as successive material to Dr. Orem’s ‘Harmony 
Book for Beginners” and his “Theory and Composition of 
Music,” this book also has been prepared with an unerring 
hand. Helpful test questions are included in each chapter, 
and there are numerous musical illustrations. The many 
opportunities for written work include exercises on the 36 
Canti Firmi provided at the end of the book. 


Price, Flush Cloth Binding, $1.25 





An Educational Novelty 
PRESSER’S MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT PICTURES 


FOR MUSIC APPRECIATION CLASSES 


Eight pages of scrap book cutouts giving instrument 
pictures and showing the various instruments “in 
action.” Ranges and descriptions are given and sym- 
phony orchestra seating plans are shown. Of prime 
importance are the directions for cutting out, pasting, 
and setting up the instruments (shown with players) so 
that they can be arranged on a miniature stage in 
concert formation. 

Prices: 10 cents each 
$1.00 a dozen 
$7.50 for 100 copies 











THEODORE PRESSER Co. 


1712 CHESTNUT ST. 


PHILADELPHIA I, PA. 
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performance. An excellent introduction to the music of the 
opera (The King’s Henchman) from which it comes. 

(8) Charlottown (American folk song), by Charles F. Bryan. 
SATB, a cappella. 16c. A catchy tune and a very clever and 
muscial arrangement make this hitherto unknown Southern 
folk song a “sure-fire hit.” It’s a little tricky to sing, but 
great fun to both chorus and audience. 

—Anne Grace O’Callaghan 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York: 

Secular Choral Music: (1) Serenade, by Moritz Moszkowski, 
arr. by Marco Frank. SATB, TTBB, accomp’d. 15c. Splendid 
arrangement of this tuneful melody. Good vocal range for all 
parts. A number young people would enjoy singing. 

(2) The Hills of Kerry, by Oley Speaks, arr. by Willis F. 
Ducrest. SATB, accomp’d. 15c. A grateful number with a 
nice Irish flavor. Easy and effective. 

(3) Spring Song, by Prins Gustaf, arr. by Earl Rosenberg. 
Full chorus of mixed voices, a cappella. 12c. An easy, tuneful 
spring song with passages for TTBB which give it individ- 
uality. 

(4) Ecstasy, by Walter Morse Rummel, arr. by 
Shackley. Full chorus of mixed voices, accomp’d. 1é6c. 
ring, flowing melody with fast-running accompaniment. 
if you have plenty of tenors with a top Ab. 

(5) Rise for your Home and your Land, by Jacques Wolfe. 


George 
Stir- 
Good 


SATB, accomp’d. 10c. A virile number in both music and 
words. Some might object even now to school groups singing 
“lay them in blood who would ruin your life.” Easy and effec- 
tive. 


(6) The Twins, by Charles L. Talmadge. TTBB, a cappella. 
10c. A humorous encore song. Good in all respects except 
first tenor range which requires several top A’s and B’s. With 
a few changes in the second bass, perhaps a lower key would 
make the range more suitable for high-school use. 

(7) The Barefoot Trail. by Edward Shippen Barnes. TTBB, 
accomp’d. 12c. A pleasing, flowing melody with interesting 
voice parts and a text which is plaintive and appealing to 
boys. First tenor part quite taxing with frequent high G and 
an A. 

(8) The Sussex Sailor, 
men’s voices and tenor soli, accomp’d. 
number to use with a guest tenor soloist 
sing plenty of high G’s and A’s. 

(9) Spread Your Wings, by Albert Hay Malotte. TTBB, 
accomp’d. l6c. Music and text would be interesting to young 
men, but both range and rhythm are difficult. 

(10) Romance, by Anton Rubinstein, arr. by Cesare Sodero. 
TTBB, accomp’d. 12c. A splendid arrangement of this beauti- 
ful composition, but again the first tenor part is too high for 
most high-school groups: top A and Bb. —Frank C. Biddle 


by Ernest Charles. Full chorus of 
20c. This is a good 
if your tenors can 


Hall & McCreary Company, Chicago: 


(1) When I Know What You Know, by Franz Lachner, arr. 
by George F. Strickling. SATB, a cappella. 16c. A humorous, 
light number in semi-canonical form; it relates the story of 
how gossip travels. 


(2) Sleep, Blessed Jesus: Bohemian folk tune, arr. by W. B. 
Olds. SATB, a cappella. l16c. Serenely soothing lullaby de- 
picting the Nativity. Clever use of thematic imitation. 

(3) O Make a Joyful Noise to God: Old Psalm Tune. Prelude 
and Interlude by J. Worp. Choir parts arranged by W. B. Olds. 
SATB or SA (junior choir), accomp’d. l16c. This is a strong, 
vital tune suggesting the days of the Ainsworth Psalter. 
Arrangement is interesting, though the material of the inter- 
ludes might better be omitted. 

(4) Give Thanks to 
Interlude by J. Worp. Choir parts arranged 
SATB or SA (junior choir), accomp’d. l6c. A sturdy Dutch 
tune fairly glowing with faith and strength. The arrange- 
ment uses two choirs separately, antiphonally, and finally to- 
gether in a “concert” ending. 

(5) Fear Not, Thou Faithful Christian Flock: Melody from 
the Strassburg Psalter. Prelude and Interlude by J. Worp. 
Accomp’t. of unison section by J. S. Bach. Choir parts ar- 
ranged by W. B. Olds. SATB, accomp’d. 18c. Fine arrange- 
ments for adult and junior choirs of a magnificent old Swedish 
tune, known to the Pilgrim fathers as “Confess Jehovah.” 
Both music and text are a needed tonic for our troubled times. 


Baby Jesus: Brazilian folk melody, 

Albert W. Ream. SATB with alto solo, a cappella. 16c. The 

folk melody basis of this arrangement is a haunting minor 

lullaby. Here, it is repeated and varied several times, closing 

with a hint of the original. 

the Heav’n Descending: based on a 14th 
Seth Bingham. SATB and _ descant, 


Tune. Prelude and 
by W. B. Olds. 


God: Old Psalm 


(6) Oh, Sleep, arr. by 


(7) Gabriel, from 
Century melody, by 


accomp’d. 18c. Mr. Bingham’s setting is simple, lovely and 
in good taste. A worthy addition to any choir library. 

(8) Masters in This Hall: Old French melody, arr. by Homer 
Whitford. SATB, a cappella. 16c. Excellent contrapuntal 


treatment of a familiar Christmas tune; not too involved and 
well worked out. —E. Carl Lundgren 


Elkan-Vogel Co. Inc., Philadelphia: 

(1) Pueblos: No. 3 from “Declaratives” for women’s voices 
and chamber orchestra, by Burrill Phillips. SSAA. 30c. Best 
suited for use with college organizations. The range of the 
parts is satisfactory. An unusual and extended composition 
that should prove interesting to the director seeking something 
different for concert performance. Difficult. 

(2) Love: No. 2 from “Declaratives” for women’s voices 
and chamber orchestra, by Burrill Phillips. SSAA. 18c. The 
large high school and adult glee clubs would be able to perform 
this composition with finish. Refreshingly different from the 
ordinary offering for women’s voices. Moderately difficult. 

(3) Bells: No. 1 from ‘“Declaratives” for women’s voices 
and chamber orchestra, by Burrill Phillips. SSAA, 20c. 
Another composition of interest to the director of the large 
high school and adult glee club. Parts are well written and 
the range is very suitable. Should prove to be a stirring num- 
ber, particularly when used with orchestral accompaniment. 
Moderately difficult. 

(4) Gopak: Russian Dance, by Modest Moussorgsky, arr. 
for women’s voices by Henri Elkan. SSA, accomp’d. l6c. A 
fine setting which would be enjoyed by pupils in the small or 
large high school. The voice parts are set within proper 
limits for good vocal production. Excellent. 

(5) Dance of the Comedians from “The Bartered Bride,” by 
for women’s voices by Henri Elkan. 


Bedrich Smetana, arr. 
SSA, accomp’d. 18c. A good selection for use in the high 
school. Requires an able accompanist. A good possibility for 


the spring concert. 

(6) By the Waters of Babylon (motet), by H. Alexander 
Matthews. SSA (with soprano solo), organ or piano accomp'’t. 
25c. Excellent arrangement of the motet. This arrangement 
needs a good accompanist and a chorus made up of experienced 
singers with mature voices. Should be excellent for concert 
or church use. 


(7) O Maidens Run Quickly, by Francesco Cavalli, freely 
arranged by Gena Branscombe. SSAA, accomp’d. 18c. Ex- 


cellent for the groups composed of experienced and capable 
singers. Difficult. 

(8) The Girl I Left Behind Me, arr. by Gena Branscombe. 
SSAA, accomp’d. 16c. A good arrangement for high school or 
college use. Second alto a little low in places for most high- 
school altos. Recommended for examination. 

(9) Dance of the Comedians, from “The Bartered Bride,” 
by Bedrich Smetana, arranged for men’s voices by Henri Elkan. 
TTBB, accomp’d. 18c. Only a few high schools with a fine 
first tenor section could perform this arrangement satisfac- 
torily. It is a fine number for the college or adult male 
chorus with a strong tenor section. —William R. Sur 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York: 

(1) Come, Holy Ghost, Our Souls Inspire, by J. Lawrence 
Erb. SATB, accomp’d. 15c. Simple and straightforward, this 
easy setting of the Veni Creator should prove effective. 

(2) Sorrento Folk Song (Italian), arr. by Walter Aschen- 
brenner. SSAA, a cappella. l16c. A splendid a cappella ar- 
rangement of this quaint song. A good, mature, second alto 
section will be required. A solo trio above the regular parts 
is very effective. It can be omitted without disturbing the 
number. 

(3) Glory, by N. Rimsky-Korsakoff, transcribed by F. 
Campbell-Watson. SSA, for use with orchestral or two-piano 
accompaniment. 15c. This is a women’s arrangement of a 
number which has been very popular for mixed chorus. Given 
a large girls’ chorus and an orchestra, it is an effective climax 
to any festival. 

(4) Hear My Supplication, by Alexandre A. Arkhangelsky, 
arr. by Max T. Krone. SSA, a cappella. 15c. A very effective 
arrangement of a good piece of Russian church literature. 

(5) Jubilate Deo in G (O Be Joyful In the Lord), by J. 
Lawrence Erb. SSA, accomp’d. 18c. Simple and easy, this 
canticle should prove popular. There are tutti passages for 
each of the three sections as well as full harmony passages 
and a resounding gloria. 

(6) Magnificat in E-flat (My Soul Doth Magnify the Lord), 
by J. Lawrence Erb. SSA, organ accomp’t. 16c. Similar in 
style to the above and with a good organ accompaniment, this 
setting will be equally useful in school or church. 

—A. H. Zimmerman 
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UNHEARD OF IN MUSIC ANNALS 


| Kousseutizley Premieres a Mew Zand Work! 


May 31, 1945 * Madison Square Garden, N. Y. 
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Op. 99 
SERGE PROKOFIEFF 


A brilliant and stirring work 
written expressly for band by the 
world-famous composer. Its 
greatness accorded immediate 
recognition in the dramatic first 

















performance by the distinguished a 
conductor of the Boston Sym- ws 
phony Orchestra, Koussevitzky. eo 


FULL BAND 3.50 SYMPHONIC BAND 5.00 
CONDENSED CONDUCTOR’S SCORE .75 EXTRA PARTS .30 
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LEEDS PROUDLY PRESENTS TWO NEW ORIGINAL WORKS FOR BAND 
MALKIN: THE RoaD 
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WALKIN’ THE ROAD. Dy HERBERT HAUFRECHT 


Based,on a lovely folk ballad of the Catskills, this work is authen- 
tic Americana. Playing time: 4 minutes. 






FULL BAND 3.50 SYMPHONIC BAND 5.00 
CONDENSED CONDUCTOR'S SCORE .75 EXTRA PARTS. 30 


CARIBBEAN SKETCH >» Pepro saniuan 


A colorful composition, rich in the Creole and Negroid rhythms 
of Cuban music. Playing time: 9 minutes. 


FULL BAND 5.00 SYMPHONIC BAND 7.50 
CONDENSED CONDUCTOR'S SCORE 1.00 EXTRA PARTS .35 


Other Widely Kuown Leeds Sand Publications 


SMALL MAGIC by HENRY coweLt . ARMENIAN DANCES by 4ram xnacnaturian 
DEEP BLWES by tou sincere © HYMN AND FUGUING TUNE NO, 1 by Henry cower 
LEGEND by paut creston . SEA MEDLEY py pnuir 5. Lancs 


All Band Works Follow American Bandmasters Association Instrumentation 
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For Members Only—But Not Strictly 





HERE is the second batch of news and chat 
about the MENC family. The first installment 
in the September-October issue was prepared 
and published as a sort of an experiment. The 
experiment is being continued—in this issue, 
at least—in order to provide ample opportunity 
for the Editorial Board and the somewhat shy 
author to find out whether Journal readers 
like this kind of informal, friendly presenta- 
tion. It is suggested that readers who like the 
idea might help it along by suggesting items 
or comments for inclusion. Just write to the 
Journal office for the attention of E. M. 


discharge buttons on the lapel and brand new vets inside. 
Several of same have stopped by at hdqs. and postcards, 
“Hold my 
diddle de 


H APPY SIGHTS these days are those brand new suits with gold 


V-mails, and MENC survey forms report joyously 
JouRNAL—my address and title are being changed 
dum,” or words to that effect. 


Capt. Lorrain E. Watters, 2nd v-p of MENC, life member, etc., 
etc., etc., was promoted to Major shortly before being promoted 
to Mister, and is now back in Des Moines heading the music 
department and reveling in civilian status. (Translations of 
those etc. furnished on request.) 


As to visitors, Joseph A. Gremelspacher (former Indiana 
state rep., former member of Region Three Board of Control, 
life member, etc., etc., etc.) back at Indiana State Teachers 
College after attaining vet-status, stopped in and did some catch- 
ing up on what went on the past several years. So did Melvin 
Balliett, once of the Region Three Board, etc., etc., etc., on his 
way back to Cleveland. He was sporting a smile brighter than 
his discharge button, and the smile didn’t dim a whit upon news 
that Cleveland was it for the postwar biennial. 


We've been having company at 64 E. Jackson, what with one 
thing or another. The NSBOVA presidents were in town, and 
so was the Nat'l pres. They talked over things such as plans 
for a new Manual, the Regional libraries, the National Board 
of Control meeting at Cleveland next spring—to mention three 
of the long list of items that took two days to cover. Louis 
Wersen (QO) is now very Philadelphia in the best tradition, and 
Louisiana State University is certainly agreeing with L. Bruce 
Jones (B). The secret of Frederic Fay Swift’s (V) efficiency 
has been unearthed too. According to the Exec. Sec’y, F.F-.S. 
doesn’t need any sleep after 5:00 a.m., and thinks nothing of 
dashing off several reports, resolutions and program outlines 
before setting out for his before-breakfast constitutional. The 
recommendations of the NSBOVA presidents are getting read 
all over the ten Regions and will be contained in full in a near 
issue of M.E.]J. 


An investigating committee has been delegated to see if there 
is any truth in the rumor that John C. Kendel is twins. One 
person just can’t do so many things. He’s been in several times 
lately, and once lovely Mrs. Kendel came along too. Another 
high spot on the visit schedule was contributed by Frances EI- 
liott Clark, President of the Founders of MENC, and as gracious 
and charming as ever. She was on her way East from Utah and 
endeared herself anew with the staff as she always does. 


Those meetings we talked of last time—they’ve been—at least 
some have. Some are being about now. The Managing Editor 
(exec. sec’y—traveling representative—proofreader—office boy— 
what will you) permits no waits for time, tide or the mail on 
this issue of the JouRNAL, so we can’t even wait for the interest- 
ing reports due the coming week re some of the meetings that are 
being. Of course it’s a part of the keep-the-printers-happy cam- 
paign because they are scampering like mad to make up time lost 
in the strike reported in the lamentedly late but otherwise 
proudly presented Sept.-Oct. issue. A nice number, wasn’t it? 


‘Kansas had a beauty of a meeting as we knew they would and 
the National Membership Committee is still swooning with joy 
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over the memberships garnered—over 200 of them. J. Gerald 
Weaver is the new KMEA president and treasurer; J. J. Weig- 
and (who is a pet of hdqs. because of the prompt, plenteous and 
exact reports he sends in) was appointed editor of the Kansas 
Review. 


Speaking of new editorial assignments, Bess Hyde—that 
chucklesome poetess and prose-ter from Michigan—is now editor 
of the Michigan School Vocal News and Joy Ruth Adams—who 
looks like her name sounds—pretty, but definitely—is the editor 
of Quarter Notes which was enjoyed so much by the Southern 
Division last year. A very neat and unusual state paper from 
the Michigan School Band & Orchestra Association was received 
from President Kenneth L. Bovee. Secretary Clyde Vroman is 
editor and he deserves many congrats. By the way, are all you 
state editors on each other’s exchange lists? Some are, we know, 
but we mean all of you—Raymond Carr (lIll.), Frederic Fay 
Swift (N.Y.), Wade B. Fair (Ohio), Bess Hyde and Clyde 
Vroman (Mich.), Anne Grace O’Callaghan (Ga.), J. J. Weigand 
(Kan.), Theodore Normann (Wash.), Ronald Riggs (Minn.), 
S. K. Lotspeich (Neb.)—and all the others—and oh yes, them 
thar Division editors too, Lorin Wheelwright and Joy Ruth of 
the Adams family. [Wouldn’t it be a good idea to publish a 
list of all of the periodicals and bulletins—state, district, and 
local—received at the headquarters office? Why not remind the 
editors to be sure to submit copies of their latest issues so they’ll 
be sure of inclusion in the listing?—Brilliant Ideas Editor.] 





Connecticut had a swish-elegant meeting, according to reports 
from Pres. G. Albert Pearson and a charming introductory note 
from Treasurer Mary McElligott—replete with check for over 
fifty memberships. 


Oregon’s meeting was tres bien, tres chic (wouldn’t the French 
shudder ?)—-OK—so it was a perfectly swell meeting. And who 
do you suppose is new OMEC president? Andrew Loney! 
[Andy—not Andrew, in the Conf. family—JSocial Relations Edi- 
tor] Now aren’t those Oregon-ers (heavens! There’s nothing 
goner about them!) the smart people. Andrew [Andy, please. 
I don’t want to have to speak about this again—S.R.E.] Loney 
used to be Northwest Division president—to mention one thing 
when a dozen could easily be mentioned. 


Speaking of Oregon brings to mind Region One, NSBOVA. 
And you never would guess! Region One and the Northwest 
Division have gone simultaneous. They consolidated themselves, 
after the Northwest Division and Region One—sporting the same 
personnel—said to themselves—m’gosh, what are we doing every- 
thing twice about? So 2nd vice-president Leslie Armstrong of 
the Northwest Division is Chairman of Region One—or we mean 
Chairman in charge of contests and festivals because Region One 
is now the Northwest Division and vice versa. A unit it is from 
hence on in. 





Maurice Haste has excellent news about the Tennessee Music 
Educators Association. Seems there are three education sections 
in Tennessee and each one of them officially adopted TMEA as 
their music section. Don’t say we didn’t tell you to watch the 
Tennessee Development develop. People like Catherine Warren 
and Anita Gann Jones are already sending in the memberships 
and things are clicking fast. 


Maine is another thriving child of MENC with full-fledged 
affiliate standing, and we will have more news next time from 
President Madeline Perazzi. Rhode Island is on the way in, 
according to reports from three of their leaders—Edward J. Grant, 
state rep., Mary Remington, president of the existing organiza- 
tion, and Townley Bowser. 





The list of the lonesome few (the non-affiliated states) is 
dwindling fast, and it’s getting more exclusive by the minute not 
to be inclusive. We mentioned last time that Vermont and New 
Jersey are working on co-ops with MENC, and since same, so 
are Virginia and South Carolina, according to Va. state rep. 
Sena B. Wood and S. C. state rep. Janette Arterburn and Vernon 
St. C. Allen. 


In Wisconsin where plans have been afoot—lo—these many 
months, state rep. H. A. Arentsen announces that ideas are still 
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being formulated by joint cooperation of all, and on December 8 
the Milwaukee In-and-About Music Educators Club will be (was- 
is-am) host at State Teachers College under President Dorothy 
Kelley, to a planning group. Supt. H. C. Wegner and other 
Wisconsin School Music Association officers will be there and 
so will Marguerite V. Hood, North Central President, who will— 
or did—circle Lake Michigan from Ann Arbor to partake of the 
conversing. 

We could just as easy say what a grand meeting Ohio had on 
December 7-8 only as these typewriter keys are being tipped 
[“tapped” or “thumped” !—Style and Accuracy Editor] it isn’t 
December 8 yet (thank goodness—what with Christmas shop- 
ping) but you know how Ohio is. And so is Southern District 
of California whose meeting will be—that is—whose meeting was 
—on the 8th. (Only we insist it still isn’t the 8th yet, now.) 

Clarence R. Ball, General Supervisor of Music in Toledo is 
out for 100 per cent Toledo MENC-OMEA membership and 
rumor has it, Toledo will. The first 100 per cent-er for 1946! 


New Hampshire Music Educators Association will have them- 
selves three meetings during the year—December 8 (which seems 
to be a monopoly date for music educators) at Keene and on 
March 2 and June 1 at Concord. Their contest festival will be 
April 11-12 at Nashua and the audition festival will be May 4 at 
Newport. President David Kushious and Secretary Ruth F. 
Sawyer will gavel-wield and pencil-wield, respectively. 

The Indiana Music Educators Association decided to forego 
that popular date—December 8—and their meeting was post- 
poned one week until December 15. Otherwise all is as was, 
according to President Vernon Spaulding—Indianapolis—Lincoln 
Hotel — Travertine Room— Thurber Madison of Indiana U. 
speaker. 

And Colorado—the state with the presidential monopoly— 
having one certain John C. Kendel (National pres.) and one 
certain Hugh McMillen (S.W. pres.), representing about 130 
per cent of the territory of the U. S—[This is Einstein mathe- 
matics and we're just exactly like Einstein that way—not in the 
least fussy if only six people in the world know what we're 
talking about—trouble being to find the six]—has sent along 
some announcements of note. In the first place, Hugh McMillen, 
besides being Southwestern Division president is filling out his 


term as pres. of the Colorado Music Educators Association. A 
meeting is in the offing which is sure to be good. It will take 
place on February 7-9 at Denver with headquarters at the 
Shirley-Savoy Hotel, and during the fall there have been four 
music section meetings (which means CMEA) of the Colorado 
Education Association. 


President George C. Wilson announces the start of activities 
by the Arizona School Music Educators Association on Decem- 
ber 1 and sends in a gratefully received Arizona music educators 
directory. 

President Paul O. Heltne, Minnesota Music Educators Associ- 
ation, announces February 8-9 at the U. of Minn. as the time 
and place of their state-wide meeting. Features of the meeting 
and clinic will draw attendance from many a music educator— 
sessions for elementary, junior high, senior high, college and 
university—and all along the line for instrumental and vocal 
fields. 

We don’t want to stir up trouble in Minn.—but the things we 
heard Price Doyle say about Duluth’s climate !—goodness—and 
he said them before he even got there, to make it worse. Him 
being from Kentucky must account for it. By the way, Mr. Doyle 
has been appointed MENC state representative and coordinator 
in Kentucky and is right this minute working with Ky. folk on 
a refurbishment program for KMEA. He is another of those etc. 
people—life member, former v-p of Southern Division, former 
MENC state rep. in Ky., etc., etc., etc. 


It’s devastating not to be able to give reports on meetings that 
aren’t yet but will have been as you read—or do you?—these 
lines. Correction please—that last thought means—“Do you read 
these lines?”—not “Do you read, question mark.” But it is 
enough to make a person flustered—it really is—Pennsylvania, 
Nebraska, California, Ohio, Wisconsin, Arizona, Delaware, Mary- 
land, New Jersey, Indiana, Florida, oh well, why go on. Our 
dreams are haunted by deadline DEADLINE DEADLINE—which 
is the gruesome reality in the get-the-JouRNAL-printed campaign. 
But there is one thing we can tell you in advance—March 27- 
April 3, 1946, will be an important era in your life. It looks 
as if you will receive a letter—and there is every indication that 
you will take a trip. 


Goodbye for now. 





CuHarLes M. DeNNIs, chairman of the Editorial Board, who 
contributes the editorial for this issue, is director of music 
in the Public Schools of San Francisco, California. 


Warp Woopsury is head of the music department of Mesa 
College, Grand Junction, Colorado. 


Cpt. Morton WayNE, who formerly taught music in public 
schools in Connecticut and New York City, is clarinetist in 
the 87th Division Army Band, was en route from France 
to the Pacific theater when last heard from by the Journal. 
The article in this issue completes a series of four, based 
on his observations in school music in wartime Britain, 
France, Luxembourg, and Belgium. (The first three articles 
were published in the Journal issues for April, May-June, 
and September-October 1945.) 


Harry E. Moses, music director in Murrell Dobbins Vo- 
cational School, Philadelphia, Penna., also music teacher 
for Junto, said to be the largest adult school in America. 
He has contributed articles to several magazines besides 
the Journal, among them Educational Leadership, Social 
Studies, Education Digest. 


GENE CHENOWETH is head of the music department, New 
Castle (Indiana) Public Schools; was formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Northern Indiana Band and Orchestra Associa- 
tion; played viola with the Indianapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra and the South Bend Symphony; present concertmaster 
of the Richmond Civic Symphony Orchestra. 


M/Ser. Witttam Miter UspAne is with the Alaska Com- 
munication System, headquartering at Seattle, Washington. 
He plans, when released from, the service, to spend a year 
or so in study and research work, and complete a book on 
“Music Appreciation” which he is now writing. 


Rosert W. MiLton, vocal music instructor at Southwest 
High School, Kansas City, Mo., is also minister of music 
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at the Wornall Road Baptist Church, and director of the 
Choral Society of the Second Presbyterian Church, Kansas 
City. 

Mary R. LANE, teacher of music appreciation, harmony and 
theory at Bulkeley High School, Hartford, Conn.; is public 
relations secretary of the Connecticut Music Educators As- 
sociation; past president of the In-and-About Hartford Mu- 
sic Educators Club. 


RutH JENKIN, whose “Dear Lucy” series was published in 
the Journal several years ago, has been on leave from her 
school post in Hoisington, Kansas, while working for USO, 
first in Oklahoma City and later in the Hawaiian Islands. 


EILEEN MANNION is a member of the MENC headquarters 
staff, and is secretary of the National Membership Com- 
mittee. 


Epwin LIEMoHN is head of the music department of Wart- 
burg College, Waverly, Iowa, and director of the College 
A Cappella Concert Choir. A number of his choir com- 
positions have been published by Galaxy Music Corporation 
and Gamble Hinged Music Co. 


Leta Harpy, who holds an assistant professorship in the 
Ohio State University, is head of the piano department of 
the school of music. 


Joun C. Witcox, president of the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing (1944-45), and president of the Chicago 
Singing Teachers Guild (1942-43), is visiting professor of 
voice and vocal pedagogy consultant at Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs. 


Tuomas R. CALDWELL is instrumental music teacher and 
orchestra director in Berkeley (California) Schools. His 
career in music has been about equally divided between 
public school work and professional playing—radio, sym- 
phony, string quartet. 
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HERE IS THE METHOD SUPREME 


For training BANDS and ORCHESTRAS (separate or combined) correctly in the shortest possible time. 


VOLKWEIN’S MODERN WAY METHOD 


For Band and Orchestra Ensemble Training 
by L. J. Dippolito and K. E. Thompson 
book, so that any student or teacher can learn the fingering 


quickly. 
The first part of the method is in unison and the second part is 
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Coast to Coast. Without this method only a Genius or a 
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“DRIVER” would accomplish such phenomenal results as a play- 
ing band or orchestra in éight weeks. With the MODERN WAY 
METHOD, it becomes quite simple. The Authors have used this 
method successfully in Public School and University Classes. 
Every melody and exercise is original. Students will never grow 
weary of this method. Every lesson gives a new thrill. MOD- 
ERN WAY METHOD is published for all brass, woodwind, string, 
piano and percussion instruments, a separate book for each in- 
strument. New, original and simplified chart is included in each 
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harmonized, containing little selections suitable for a program. 
The MODERN WAY METHOD is the only method containing enough 
material for a whole school year. When the students have fin- 
ished this method they are ready and can play medium grade 
band and orchestra music. 

If you are not yet acquainted with the MODERN WAY METHOD 
you can obtain a set to meet your requirements ON APPROVAL. 
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S.A. 
2224 Babe of Bethlehem—Tre- 


Noel of the Bressan 


Waits—Darcieux 
289 Lullabye of the Bells 
BIO occceds 
S.S.A. 
1469 Kings Shall Come from 
Saba—Campbell ..... 


Good-day, Merry Christ- 
mas—Woodside 
467 Christ of the Christmas 
Bells—Cronham .... 
185 Sleep of the Child Jesus 
Arr. Daggett 


S.A.B. 
Watchers and Ye 
Holy Ones—Traditional 
15 Hark the Angels Sweetly 
Singing—Reymes-King. 


NR Vo 


S.A.T.B. 


2485 Sing, O Sing—Stone.... 
2483 Gloria in Excelsis Deo— 
EE Sb cacwncnnn cats 

2472 Methinks I Hear the 
Heavens Resound—Be- 

dell ee ceeeeeseeeseses 

2276 Prelude Thought to Christ- 
mas—Booth .......... 

2484 Peace, Good-will the An- 
gels Bring—Reece .... 

303 Mary’s Little Son — De- 
PRGIGER cccccccccesoes 
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the public schools a century ago, its 

inclusion in school curricula has at 
various times been challenged and effec- 
tively defended. The net result today is 
that certain phases of music instruction 
are now admitted as a part of the edu- 
cational program. Beyond the grammar- 
school level, however, it is frequently 
considered “extra-curricular” except for 
the regular classes in some phases of mu- 
sic theory, history, and the like. 

Almost since the introduction of music 
instruction into our public schools there 
has been an effort to set it on a par with 
other school studies. This goal has not 
been reached, and, in spite of the advances 
which have been made in teaching meth- 
ods, educational philosophy, and materials, 
music teaching in the grades and high 
schools still remains pretty much of a 
hodgepodge. While educators in general 
have admitted music as a school subject, 
music educators have failed to develop the 
potentialities of their program, and music 
has been left as a fledgling with its wings 
still untried. 

The organization of music materials 
and our teaching techniques are inade- 
quate and outmoded. The Army, it is 
reported, has found the lecture system of 
teaching almost devoid of educative value. 
This type of pedagogy represents the 
“nouring into” technique, the lecturer giv- 
ing out the material and the pupils re- 
ceiving and assimilating it. Still, is this 
not the very technique we largely employ 
in teaching music in the grades? The 
pupils come to the music period for a few 
minutes of—truly enough—cooperative ef- 
fort to achieve something, but then are 
left with no activity in music until the 
next music period. There is no lesson to 
prepare; no individual work; hence, no 
feeling of individual responsibility. The 
pupils come to the music class to “re- 
ceive” what the teacher has to hand out— 
and then forget their music until the next 
period. This type of teaching procedure 
and organization of materials definitely 
sets music apart from the other school 
subjects where regular lesson assign- 
ments are prepared between class periods. 

Educators have long recognized the 
necessity for activity, not quiescence, on 
the part of the learner, but our teaching 
procedure still allows for practically no 
activity outside the music period. Is it 
impossible to prepare a series of work- 
books and accessory materials for each 
grade level which could not only serve as 
aids in the interpretation of notation at 
the appropriate grade levels, but which 
could also include musical anecdotes, bio- 
graphical sketches and similar items of 
interest? Such materials would not only 


Si THE introduction of music into 


Note: This is one of several contribu- 
tions submitted by JOURNAL readers in 
response to the invitation extended 
through the editorial “What Is On Your 
Mind?” published in the May-June 1945 
issue. Other contributions are included 
in the contents of this issue, or will ap- 
pear later. Readers are reminded that 
the invitation to submit something to the 
Editorial Board is still good. What is on 
your mind?—Charles M. Dennis. 


add to the pupils’ understanding of music, 
but would also tend to develop a wider 
interest in the subject. Further, all grade- 
school pupils should also have the oppor- 
tunity to receive class piang instruction— 
taught as other subjects are taught, 7. e., 
without additional expense to the pupil. 

Music does not deserve to be given the 
recognition enjoyed by other subjects un- 
til some such organization of materials 
and procedures can be arranged. And 
certainly, music still has to grow into its 
full stature as a school subject on the 
grade-school level. 

What is true of the status of the music 
program in the grades is also true in the 
high school and college levels. Classes 
in music theory and history are offered in 
pitifully few high schools. Instruction in 
band and orchestral instruments is fre- 
quently organized on a high level, but 
one often wonders if voice students get 
as careful attention. Piano students usu- 
ally shift for themselves, studying with 
private teachers. High schools with weak 
music programs pass aspiring students on 
to college, university, or conservatory, 
with no more than a grade-school educa- 
tion in music. A certain percentage of 
such entering-music students have had a 
very one-sided musical development under 
the influence of private teachers, with a 
resultant lack of appreciation of the im- 
portance of a well-rounded and thorough 
music training. The college freshman who 
decides to major in science has had the 
benefit of several well-organized courses 
in science in high school, but the student 
who wishes to major in music too often 
has little idea of what it is all about. 


While the music program of the aver- 
age high school is inadequate, the col- 
leges are, in the main, falling behind the 
progress the high schools are making. 
All too frequently the study of music is 
still considered as being on the periphery 
of the curriculum instead of being an in- 
tegral part of it. It is something “added 
to” or “extra.” Thus we often find the 
music offerings listed at the end of a col- 
lege catalog, as if they were an after- 
thought, while the music faculty trails 
along at the end of the listing of the 
teaching staff. Some colleges still charge 
additional tuition for instruction in theo- 
retical subjects, and practically all col- 
leges charge additional tuition for instruc- 
tion in applied music. Classwork in band 
and orchestral instruments, an important 
factor of high-school music, finds little 
room in the college curriculum. Many 
administrators still feel that the college 
is entitled to a certain percentage of the 
teacher’s income to compensate for heat, 
light, and studio rental! What other 
teacher on the faculty contributes toward 
the upkeep of the facilities he uses? 


Classes in music theory are often con- 
ducted for only a few students—classes in 
which they learn in the main about mu- 
sic. Why can’t we organize classes in 
applied music on the high school and col- 
lege levels as well as in the grades and 
give the students a better chance to learn, 
not about music, but music? Isn’t there 
a way of adapting “regular” classroom 
procedure in teaching classes in piano, 
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voice, and allied fields? And those few 
students who show promise of develop- 


ment as solo performers —are they not TREASUR KS 
worthy of the individual or small-class , J 
for thee Moser Lover, 


attention which well-planned teaching can 
give them, without the payment of addi- 
tional tuition? 

Our high schools and colleges engage 
athletic directors and coaches to work 
with all students who are interested in 
athletics. The students are given individ- 
ual attention, when necessary, together 
; with group instruction. Our schools like- 
wise engage speech teachers and drama- 
tics coaches from whom students receive 
individual and class instruction. All of 
these services are offered to the student 
without additional fee. But when he reg- 
isters for music instruction, he is barred 
from the applied field (the most tmpor- 
tant to him), unless he pays additional 
tuition for private lessons. Is there some- 
thing so sacrosanct about private instruc- 
tion that we dare not introduce full-scale ‘ 
class instruction in applied music in our terpieces.” 
high schools and colleges ? eS aes 

We do not have in mind here the rare bd 
student who is bent on following music The World |) Musie 
as a professional performer. To train ° e 
professional musicians may properly be t Yy k t ' 
beyond the scope -of high schools and col- a our inger Ips. 


leges. What we are interested in is the 






































“MUSIC FOR THE 
MILLIONS is a ref- 
erence library in it- 
self, containing in- 
formation accessi- 
ble only after con- 
sulting dozens of 
volumes.” 

—DEEMS TAYLOR 


“One of our best 
writers on music... 
information every- 
one wants, covering 
the entire literature 
of recognized mas- 





development of a musical citizenry. We David Ewen, “music’s interpreter to America,” has stored 
speak of America in terms of being the for the first time in a single volume, the richest, most com 
leading musical nation in the world. Let plete treasury of factual and critical information ever made 
us make it truly so by seeing to it that available to the music lover.and the performer. It is an en- 
music, in fact and in deed, is in every during guide that will both heighten the reader’s enjoyment 


of music and develop his critical judgment. An incompara- 
ble reference work on all forms of musical masterpieces. 
(Size: 74% x 10” — 673 pages.) $5.00 
CONTENTS INCLUDE: 
© Biographies of virtually all the great in music, up to our own 
times; 


"i © Critical interpretations of every composer's place in music, 
uUtians and of his chief works; 


@ Recommended recordings of all works treated, chosen after 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-EIGHT the most careful study; 


© Explanations of all musical forms—their origin and evolution. 


with piano illustration the class settled READ "EM AND WEEP 
back into stunned expectancy. As it oc- 

curred, the second subject of the first By SIGMUND SPAETH 

movement was pointed out on the board 


where both subjects had been outlined. 
With the development section, the in- 


respect an integral part of our educa- 
tional system. 











Foreword by Richard Rodgers, composer of Carousel, Okla- 
homa! and other hits, who calls this “the latest, biggest, 
handsomest edition of the gayest and most fascinating of all 


troduction of augmentation, extension and our song collections.” Full of entertaining folk-lore and 
inversion was definitely presented in both anecdotes—plus the words and music to 200 old-time favorites 
themes and a more thorough study of that any one-finger pianist can play-——plus an album of rare 
modulation was delineated. By the time old pictures aglow with nostalgic memories. The possibilities 
the recapitulation section had run its of READ "EM AND WEEP for the entertainment of one’s 
course, such terms as pissicato, fugal self and others are unlimited. Fully Indexed, $3.00 





style, ternary form, tonic, dominant, 


transition, and cadence had been hurdled LISTEN TO THE MOCKING WORDS 


if not covered, and the entire first move- 


ment was replayed without interruption By DAVID EWEN 

but not without my frantic reference to A fabulous pleasure chest of anecdotes, barbed ire and tales 

the board with each recurrent appearance from the private lives of the famous in music. LISTEN TO 

of either subject. THE MOCKING WORDS crackles with the verbal fireworks of 
The break between the two hours genius vs. genius vs. critics, vs. the public vs. anybody who 

caught them tired but eager for the rest ever got in the hair of musicians, from Bach 

of the quartet which they heard when they to Ellington. A gorgeous package of mirth, 


madness and artistic temperament with 32 
ILLUSTRATIONS by The New Yorker's 
famed A. Birnbaum (alone worth thrice. the 


» 


price of admission). 2.00 


returned. With merely a word of ex- 
planation before each succeeding move- 
ment the quartet was heard to the end. 

I should have closed the evening right 
there, but what was planned had to be cr ¢ | oo OMe SR SR CN MN EE 
completed. Anxious for them to compre- jan) ARCO PUBLISHING, Dept. 50, 480 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
hend the genius of Beethoven in his re- B piease send copies of MUSIC FOR THE MILLIONS at $5.00 per copy 
lationship to the musical, literary, and copies of READ ‘EM AND WEEP at $3.00 per copy 


political world, I rang in a twenty-min- . 
ute integrated peroration showing Beeth- copies of LISTEN TO THE MOCKING WORDS at $2.00 per copy 
for 5 days’ free examination. It is understood that if | decide 


oven, Wordsworth and Napoleon as to do so, | may return the book(s) within 5 days for full refund. 


giants in their fields of that period. My CJ | enclose payment. Send book(s) all charges prepaid. 
disclosures were careful enough to reveal O Send C.0.D., plus the small C.O.D. charges. 


each man as a driving force —an inno- 
vator. Beethoven was defined as possibly 
the only musician “to step outside the 
frame of art to live wholly and heroically 
in the world.” And from another source 
I had culled the fact that “he made the 
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VICTORY TIDE 


by 
WILLIAM GRANT STILL 
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polite skepticism of the 18th Century 
seem puny.” Napoleon met defeat, 
Wordsworth died serving a life sentence 
as poet laureate, but Beethoven died as 
he lived. “Through suffering his art 
seemed to unfold. Despite. deafness 
twenty-nine years before his death, he 
lived to overcome this obstacle in mag- 
nificent production. Orthodoxy, classi- 
cism, romanticism, all could be found in 
his works. He was the . . .” — but 
there was a cool hand facing me in the 
rear of the quonset. I wondered who 
dared stop such flow of musical kultur. 

a 

“What about Goethe while all this was 
going on?” 

I reeled. Detach that homicidal idea 
and grasp an answer. Any answer, but 
get out of this mess. Dimly, vaguely, 
dates montaged across my brain: Beeth- 
oven, 1770-1827; Congress of Vienna, 
1814; Monroe Doctrine, 1823; my own 
birthdate. Then I _ remembered. I 
waited for the smugness to die from his 
face before I rallied. 

“Goethe was born in 1749; Napoleon, 
Wordsworth and Beethoven were born 
within seventeen months of each other 
twenty years later.” 

I was gaining speed. 

“And the close of the 18th Century 
marked the finish of Beethoven’s ap- 
prenticeship. After 1802 he fulfilled all 
earlier suggestions of genius, and re- 
vealed tremendous growth with the com- 
pletion of the second series of quartets 
and the Fifth Symphony by 1806. He 
died in 1827.” 

There was the calm of tacit defeat in 
the back of the hut. I heard a slight 
shrug of shoulders and realized it was 
time for kindness. I felt somewhat ex- 
onerated if not completely free from 
dishonor in excluding Goethe from the 
inner circle that I had named. And as I 
dismissed the class I grimly thought of 
what Goethe himself had said, “A man 
of action is always ruthless; no one has 
a conscience but an observer.” 

My observer’s conscience must have 
hung heavily that night. Before I left 
the quonset I casually looked up Goethe’s 
dates. Memory had served me faithfully, 
but partially: Goethe was born in 1749, 
but alas, he had outlived Beethoven by 
five years! 


IV. 


Divining the group’s forgiveness by 
their full attendance next Wednesday, it 
was easier to follow up the introduction 
to sonata-allegro form with a study of 
Brahms’ Third Symphony in F Major. 
Explanation of the first movement in the 
light of previous instruction with the 
quartet went smoothly. Showing how 
symphonic form could be applied to other 
larger forms of composition brought the 
concerto under discussion. Since Freddy 
Martin had already paved the way with 
Tschaikovsky and Grieg it was simple 
to point out the pseudo sonata-allegro 
form used in those concerti by mention 
of the melodies involved as first and sec- 
ond subject. A broad outline was placed 
on the board to indicate what form the 
other movements of the symphony usually 
followed with a contradistinction made 
between classical and romantic sym- 
phonies. 

The next three meetings comprised a 
discussion and hearing of the William 
Walton Concerto for Violin, Bruch Vio- 
lin Concerto, Prokofiev Violin Concerto, 
Ravel La Valse, Strauss Don Juan, Proko- 
fiev Lt. Kije, and a full session on vocal 
music. 
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This last was a difficult hurdle. The 
four main vocal ranges they understood, 
and wished to forget. But they were 
explained such terms as tessitura, helden- 
tenor, basso profundo, basso cantare, col- 
oratura, lyric, dramatic, robust, mezzo- 
soprano, and recitative. There were 
enough recordings both to illustrate each 
type and to hold a short recognition test 
for types and terms at the end of the first 
period. The Post Radio Station had 
loaned me the entire first act of Faust a§ 
recorded that winter by the Metropolitan 
Opera in New York. And with the an- 
nouncer’s explanation of the action, the 
group concluded that understood opera is 
enjoyable; that opera must be heard and 
observed. 

Distaste of vocal concerts was indi- 
cated: “What should we listen for if we 
don’t know the songs?” They were 
shown the difference between sliding and 
slurring, good and bad intonation, clean 
and indistinct pitch, finished and incom- 
plete phrasing, correct and _ incorrect 
vibrato, sharp and cloudy diction. For 
excellent pitch they heard Flagstad; for 
good phrasing, Anderson; for clear dic- 
tion, Maynor; for sincere intensity, 
Traubel. But there were other record- 
ings that illustrated faulty vocal artistry. 
It was made clear that cinema attrac- 
tiveness was never to be substituted for 
solid musicality. 

The eighth and ninth sessions con- 
cerned elementary harmony and _ sight 
singing. The entire group was required 
to recognize simple tunes such as Stephen 
Foster’s melodies and some folk tunes. 

It was hard work, and it had never 
occurred to me that such accomplish- 
ment was difficult. But to watch every- 
one searching for “do,” securing it as a 
point of departure from which to launch 
into the melody, and then frowning as 
the melodic line of “America” didn’t 
materialize into anything recognizable 
was frightening. Perhaps this was over 
their heads? Maybe the next twenty 
sessions. “ae 

“America — that’s America’ came a 
frenzied shout from one of the nurses. 
And throughout the evening there were 
other explosions of triumph as the fa- 
miliar tune revealed itself after tedious 
labor provoked “All Through the Night.” 

Those in the class who played the 
piano were astonished to discover that 
without going to the keyboard they 
couldn’t sing the notes correctly. How- 
ever, before the last half of the period 
was over, such tunes as God Bless 
America and Ol’ Man River were dis- 
covered fairly easily. Even themes from 
well-known popular classics were recog- 
nized, including William Tell Overture, 
Peer Gynt, and Finlandia. 

It took the modern age to stump the 
class: Pistol Packin’ Mama! 

At the last session a test was given 
based on the objectives which had been 
presented to the Special Service Officer 
more than ten weeks before. The results 
showed improvement; at least I knew 
the group could not have done worse than 
their initial test had illustrated. 

I carefully sorted the papers, looking 
for the “informer” from the 18th Cen- 
tury, and found he had written a perfect 
paper. Nearly perfect, that is, for in one 
question I had asked the class to arrange 
certain composers in correct historic rela- 
tionship, starting with Palestrina and 
ending with Schoenberg. I noticed in his 
paper that one name had been added twice 
to the ones which I had grouped in in- 
correct order. His chronological list 
involved an underlined conscience: Pales- 
trina, Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Goethe, 
Beethoven, Goethe, Liszt, Wagner, 
Brahms, Debussy, Sibelius, Schoenberg. 
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CHRISTMAS CAROLS AND 


New 1945 CHORALES 10 cents 


Octavo 9360, containing 22 of the 
most beautiful of the less-known 
Christmas music, for SATB or unison 
singing. 


THE ROSE OF CHRISTMAS 
New 1945 85 cents 
Sacred Christmas cantata by Van 
Denman Thompson, with brilliant 
vocal effects in spite of its singabil- 
ity. SATB, with solos. 


THE CHOIR OF BETHLEHEM 
New 1945 85 cents 


Sacred Christmas cantata by Noel 


Benson, very easy, with an echo 
Gloria as a theme, for SATB or two- 
part 


GLORIA IN EXCELSIS 

New 1945 
Sacred Christmas cantata arranged 
from themes by Mendelssohn (orato- 
rios, songs without words, art songs, 
instrumental themes), for SSA. (Edi- 
tion for mixed voices also available at 

85 cents.) 
LET US ADORE HIM 

New 1945 


Sacred Christmas pageant 
very easy incidental music. 


60 cents 


30 cents 
with 


FOLLOWING YONDER STAR 
New 1945 35 cents 


Sacred Christmas cantata-pageant 
with very easy music based on We 


Three Kings. 
KEEPING THE CHRISTMAS GLOW 
New 1945 30 cents 
Christmas pageant for small chil- 
dren. 
CHRISTMAS TREASURY NO. 56 
New 1945 30 cents 
Booklet of Christmas recitations, 


exercises, etc. for school or Sunday 
school. 


CANDLES FOR CHRISTMAS 
New 1945 10 cents 
A Christmas candlelight service. 

These new programs, as well as 
other types from our extensive Christ- 
mas catalog, will be sent on approval 
upon request, or may be ordered 
through your dealer. 


LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 


$1 Seventh Ave. 501 E£. Third St. 209 S. State St. 
New York 11 Dayton 1, Ohio Chicago 4 
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Playing the Piano by Ear 


LELA HARDY 





ages wished for the ability to play 

by ear? The few who have the 
gift are a constant source of admiration 
and envy to the many who apparently 
are entirely lacking in that skill. As a 
piano teacher and one who has no out- 
standing ability to play by ear, I have 
become convinced that the skill may be 
acquired and therefore taught to others. 
Like any other skill it can only be mas- 
tered through diligent practice. 

What are the tools for this art of play- 
ing by ear? The answer is I-IV-V-I, in 
all keys. Behind that simple chord pro- 
gression lies the need for a thorough 
knowledge of scales and chords in all 
keys, major and minor. Judging from 
my experience as a teacher in a univer- 
sity music department, it is amazing how 
many students stumble in the requirement 
named in the last sentence; namely, a 
thorough knowledge of scales and chords 
in all keys, major and minor. 

Perhaps if we teachers were to give 
students a glimpse of the rewards of the 
mastery of this business of key signa- 
tures, they might apply themselves better 
to the task of learning them. For ex- 
ample, if a student is working on the B- 
flat major scale, ask him to pick out a 
tune in that key — Silent Night at the 
Christmas season, or The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic. When he can play the 
tune without making a single mistake, 
help him to fit the chords I, IV and V 
under it. Perhaps a II chord in the first 
inversion will be needed, or a VI, but 
that can be explained quickly. It will 
please him no end and help him to under- 


H's OFTEN have piano students of all 





stand the necessity of knowing his scales 
and chords. It may be difficult to find 
tunes to fit minor keys. Three come to 
my mind: Volga Boat Song, When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home, and We 
Three Kings. One thing you can always 
do is to play your major tune in its 
parallel minor key. It’s always amusing 
and good practice for the _ student’s 
thinking. 

When the student is beginning in this 
field of playing by ear one must be pa- 
tient with his efforts and allow him to 
make many trials. However, early the 
teacher should show him how his mem- 
ory must come to his rescue in some of 
his mistakes. For example, if there is 
a difficult skip in the melody and he al- 
ways plays the wrong note, insist that he 
memorize that particular spot and never 
stumble on it again. 

After he has played his song many 
times and can get through it without 
mistakes, the next step is for him to 
sing it along with his playing and if 
there is a class, group singing is even 
better, for probably his ambition is to 
be able to play for his friends to sing. 
The important thing to do in this step is 
to keep singing, no matter what troubles 
bob up in the accompaniment. This step 
takes courage and practice. To the 
student attempting to master this skill I 
would say: Don’t give up if the first 
few attempts seem feeble. The more 
you do it and the more confidence you 
acquire, the better your ear and your 
hands will respond to melodic and chordal 
progressions—and you will join the ranks 
of those who can play by ear. 





The “Straight Tone” in Singing 


JOHN C. WILCOX 





HE Chicago Singing Teachers Guild, 
whose membership includes twenty- 
five of that metropolitan city’s fore- 
most men teachers of singing, has re- 
cently released a statement which chal- 
lenges the thoughtful consideration of all 
leaders of choral activities. The subject 
matter of this statement and its phrase- 
ology was discussed in three meetings of 
the Guild, over a period of more than a 
year, and in its final form as printed 
below it was officially endorsed by the 
affirmative vote of all Guild members. 
It is significant that, while the main 
emphasis in the Guild’s statement is upon 
the harmful effects of “straight tone” 
singing upon individual voices of partici- 
pants, there is also a positive declaration 
that the use of such a tone is not nec- 
essary for securing the composite blend- 
ing of voices which is so essential for 
expert choral performance. “And,” says 
a member of the Guild, “since several 
of our group are not only voice teachers 
but also choral directors of long experi- 
ence and acknowledged skill, the state- 


ment cannot be regarded as just another 
one-sided expression of _ self-centered 
voice ‘specialists.’ ” 

The Guild’s statement will probably be 
regarded as controversial by many choral 
leaders of the “straight tone” school, but 
Guild members feel publication in the 
JouRNAL may help to bring about a bet- 
ter understanding of vocal laws by help- 
ing teachers to find a sounder founda- 
tion for their procedures than the fact 
that they have inherited the ideas of 
some high priest of the “straight tone” 
choral cult. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

“The members of the Chicago Singing 
Teachers Guild are deeply concerned 
about all matters pertaining to vocal 
guidance for the young people of Amer- 
ica. 

“They are convinced that the practice 
by many contemporary choral conduc- 
tors of inducing their choristers to use 
the so-called ‘straight tone’ (a tone re- 
pressed to eliminate the natural vibrato) 
is causing permanent harm to the voices 
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establishing constricting 


involved, by 
tension in muscles of the vocai organism 
and inhibiting spontaneous, natural vocal 
impulses. 

“They recognize that many singers have 


a tremolo or ‘wobble’ in their tones 
which would prevent their voices from 
blending with others in a composite tone; 
but that defect is due to faulty tone pro- 
duction. The true vibrato does not pre- 
vent the desired blend. If singers with 
tremulous voices must be used in ensem- 
ble singing the remedy should be to cor- 
rect the production of such voices rather 
than to repress all the singers to a 
‘straight tone, thereby inhibiting the 
freedom and natural quality of all voices 
involved. Only men and women whose 
educational and teaching experience has 
given them a sound understanding of the 
human vocal mechanism and its func- 
tional responses are equipped to guide 
singers intelligently in choral activities. 
But it is a regrettable fact that many 
persons whose educational preparation in 
music has been confined to the instru- 
mental field are entrusted with choral 
leadership in the schools, colleges and 
radio stations. To that fact may be 
traced most of the vocal distortions to 
which the young choristers are subjected 
—of which use of the ‘straight tone’ is 
one of the most harmful. 

“Therefore, the Chicago Singing Teach- 
ers Guild hereby expresses its firm dis- 
approval of the use of said ‘straight 
tone’ and states its conviction that said 
‘straight tone’ is not, as claimed by its 
proponents, necessary to secure a per- 
fect blend of unison voices, since that 
blend may be achieved through the use 
of uniformly pure vowel tone and with- 
out repressing the natural vibratory pul- 
sations of the voices.” 
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ning rehearsal a week during the year. 
Their eyes and ears were opened upon the 
vista of choral literature, from the poly- 
phonic church music of Palestrina right 
down to a comic novelty number. 

The students, also, had probably their 
first experience in sitting down, side by 
side, virtually on an equal footing, with 
teachers—whom they found to be human, 
understanding, friendly, and helpful. To 
sum it up, they lived, recreated, and thus 
of necessity appreciated in the finest 
sense some of the great choral music. 
Music held them in its spell, bound them 
and us together; they lived music for a 
whole week, to the exclusion of almost 
everything else, and the lives of those 
youngsters have been enriched for all 
time. 

One was impressed by the fact that here 
was music in leisure time being practiced 
with the backing of a community. These 
youngsters of their own free will were 
spending six hours a day in periods of 
two hours each, morning, afternoon, and 
evening, plus a considerable amount of 
physical energy, in a most worthwhile 
undertaking. At Highland Lake, further- 
more, surrounded by the beauties of na- 
ture, one could really relax between 
strenuous rehearsals. Finally, Mr. Cain, 
as any other eminent conductor would 
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do, appreciated the worth of the musical 
and spiritual uplift which he left behind 
him with the young singers. 

The knowledge of having helped to 
start a movement w hich may prove to be 
far-reaching in Connecticut is most satis- 
fying. The effort was worth while. 

And what did we teachers gain? That 
the youngsters’ gains were our gains goes 
almost without saying. Over and above 
that, however, is the tremendous inspira- 
tion and motivating force received from 
working with an eminent choral conduc- 
tor. Time and again during rehearsals, 
one was made consciously aware of the 
text, and of the fact that great choral 
music is the union of the finest ideas in 
word and tone. One was inspired by the 
interpretation of the texts to the singers. 
One’s faculties were, in short, reawakened 
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and tuned up! We who are constantly 
giving out musical, spiritual and emo- 
tional inspiration cannot continue to do 
so indefinitely without replenishing the 
supply. A music teacher who does not 
recreate music on his own level, who 
does not himself partake of the spiritual 
food which music provides, cafinot lead 
others to the heights of musical expe- 
rience. We felt, too, a glow of satisfac- 
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Octave Highlights 


SELECTION of some of the 

outstanding compositions 
from the Summy choral cata- 
logue. You'll find each number 
different. musical, always prac- 
tical. 


*MIXED VOICES 


n the Time of Roses 2088 .15 
L. Reichardt—Eric Southey. Optional 
a cappella. For directors who do not 


forget the beauty of simplicity. Con- 
sistently charming. 

nvitation to a Dance 

(La Bastringue) 2083 .12 


French-Canadian folk song, harmon- 
ized, arranged by Boris Levenson. A 
cappella, SSAATTBB. To be sung in 
rollicking two-beat 6/8 style. 
Si79 for Our Fallen Brave 2179 .15 
Charles E. Wheeler. Ad libitum 
brass quartet may be used with this 
courageously-styled memorial anthem. 
Definitely not trite. 
Sons of America 2089 .12 
Eric Southey. Stresses the strength 
of simplicity. Imaginative directors 
might want to teach portions of this 
in assembly. Easy. 


ong Without Words 2091 .10 
Grieg, Op. 34, No. 2—choral ver- 


sion, Margrethe Hokanson. A _ cap- 

pella. Optional solo voices. A lovely 

melody, colorfully arranged. 

Gummer Idyll 2099 .15 
Margrethe Hokanson. A cappella 


“tone poem.” Tenor and bass have 
occasional easy division of parts. Ex- 
cellent for study in vocal color. 


TREBLE VOICES 


Cantisa de Ninar 
(Slumber Song) 
Francisco Mignone. 


4112 .15 
Ad lib. piano ac- 


companiment. SSA. Light and flow- 

ing. May be sung either with English 

or Portuguese text. Easy. 

Dazcizs Dolls 4090 .15 
Marjorie Elliot. Gay SSA composi- 

tion. Would lend novelty touch to 


any program. Portions of text could 
easily be illustrated on stage. 


ow Beautiful Is Night 4100 .15 

Arthur Bergh. Particularly sensi- 
tive setting of a Southey poem; for 
SSA. Stresses harmonic and melodic 
elements rather than rhythm. 


The Hurdy-Gurdy Man 4089 .15 

Marjorie Elliot. Curiosity, humor, 
sympathy a mixture of basic 
feelings all combined in a charming, 
easy to learn, SSA composition. 


‘m Only Nineteen 4101 .15 

Kentucky Mountain Tune — Charles 
Winter. SSA. Basically it's “If he can 
live without me, I can live without 
him. . . . I’m only nineteen.” 


*MALE VOICES 


low, Winds, Blow! 3115 .16 
Arthur Bergh. Virile, straightforward 
and yet not unduly difficult. You'll 
find it has some interesting harmonies 
and ryhthms. 
reathes There the Man 3121 .15 
Lorrain E. Watters. Optional ac- 
companiment. Uses the famous Sir 
Walter Scott “Breathes there the man 
with soul so dead ..."° Medium. 
eart’s Ease 3105 .12 
Sixteenth century folk song — arr. 
Levenson. A cappella. Part-writing is 
quite individual. Will provide chal- 
lenge in good singing. 
The High Barbaree 3111 .15 
Sea chantey—arr. Winslow. Soli 
for list tenor, for Ist and 2nd bass. 
The mixolydian melody should arouse 
interest from very start. 


* Four-part unless otherwise indicated. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 


321 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 4, Ill. 
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tion in knowing that we had done some- 
thing for those boys and girls which 
would enrich their lives. 

Having accomplished that little bit, we 
sat there on our last morning together, 
storing up in our memories the beauty of 
the scene before us. The lapping of the 
lake seemed to say, “All is well.” A cool 
breeze tossed the waves, which gurgled 
under the abandoned raft near the pink 
laurel bushes. Across the lake, pine trees 
stretched skyward from a rocky cliff. On 
our own shore birds echoed back and 


forth in the gently rustling birches. Then 
and there we decided that, look where 
we might, we could not find a more beau- 
tiful spot than Highland Lake in which 
to establish an annual summer music 
camp. Nor could we find a more ap- 
propriate name than the “Laurel Music 
Camp.” Nestled under the hills, on the 
edge of Highland Lake, with our own 
Connecticut laurel in full and beautiful 
bloom—there.we had seen a dream come 
true, and there, God willing, we would 
see it continue to flourish. 





School Use of Surplus Instruments 


THOMAS R. CALDWELL 





AR SURPLUS musical instruments 
\X/ may become a serious problem for 

the Government and the music 
trades. They needenot be if music edu- 
cators can see the advantages of their use 
in the public schools. The matter of a 
surplus can be made the means of helping 
the schools of the nation, the disabled 
war veterans, and the music industry as 
a whole. Briefly, here is a plan that 
covers these points: 

(1) Appoint a committee of music edu- 
cators to meet with the Surplus Property 
Administration and line out over-all plans 
for orderly distribution and use of surplus 
instruments. 

(2) Organize a staff of administrative 
officers, perhaps under the Office of Edu- 
cation, to aid schools in planning new 
instrumental programs in urban and in 
rural areas. This staff to see that the 
programs function effectively. 

(3) Establish regional training courses 
for disabled veterans in the maintenance 
and repair of band and orchestra instru- 
ments. These courses to be under the 
supervision of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 

There are thousands of instruments now 
in the hands of the U. S. Government. 
Unless these instruments are donations 
they are usually marked as being the 
property of the United States. To sell 
these instruments in the open market 
would be to invite temporary hardship 
for the music instrument makers. To hold 
them in storage would make them dead 
and useless assets. No better place could 
be found for them than their use in the 
public schools. 

Thousands of schools—particularly in 
the elementary field—have no instrumental 
program. In many cases the reason is a 
financial one; in others, the lack of teach- 
ers. With surplus instruments furnished 
to schools which in turn would provide a 
part-time teacher, much could be accom- 
plished. 

Under the control of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, regional training programs 
could be set up to provide disabled vet- 
erans with the skills needed to keep in- 
struments in repair. By releasing two- 
thirds of available instruments for school 
use and retaining the others for repair 
by a plan of rotation, all instruments 
would be kept in good condition and most 
seasonal repair work avoided. Instru- 
ments would be rented to schools at a 
figure that would be reasonable and yet 
cover most of the cost of a planned pro- 
gram. 

Experience indicates that instruments in 
the average school music class remain in 


good condition about two years. After 
that time re-padding of woodwinds, dent 
removing and valve plating of brass in- 
struments, and re-hairing bows and ad- 
justing the string instruments, are re- 
quired. In the program as here set forth, 
one-third of all instruments would be 
retained for reconditioning. Once such a 
program is set in motion it would prob- 
ably take a year to allocate instruments 
to schools. Thus, during the second year 
of operation of the plan, instruments 
would be coming in for repair. In the 
two years of getting the plan fully under 
way the entire stock of surplus instru- 
ments could be examined and readied for 
use. During this time four or five cen- 
ters of distribution would be located ad- 
jacent to Veteran hospitals. The choice 
of these centers would depend to a large 
extent upon facilities for training vet- 
erans in musical instrument repairing. For 
this training three possibilities are sug- 
gested : 

(1) Employment of competent repair- 
men by the Veterans’ Administration to 
conduct classes at the various hospitals 
and/or in cities nearby. 

(2) Vocational training as provided by 
many states in adult education courses. 

(3) Training in special courses offered 
by several leading band instrument mak- 
ers during summer months. 

As most repairing is bench work, seri- 
ously disabled veterans who have good 
control of their hands could participate 
in the instrument repair program. 

The fine music schools provided for 
Army and Navy bandsmen would un- 
doubtedly furnish many trained men who 
could be given special certificates for in- 
strumental teaching. There are many of 
these men. Undoubtedly, as the need 
arises, more teachers could be found who 
could be given special training in the 
many summer courses offered by our uni- 
versities. 

Organization should be on a national 
basis. For that reason control should be 
in Washington where contact with other 
facilities would be immediate. The Office 
of Education could work with the Music 
Educators National Conference and the 
music trades associations in order to avoid 
conflict. Such details as allocation of in- 
struments, responsibility of school dis- 
tricts, and other technical details could 
be broadly outlined in early conferences 
and carried out in detail by the operating 
agency. Many veterans of this war and 
many teachers would thus find employ- 
ment. Dislocation of trade would be 
avoided and a quickened appreciation of 
music would be the net result. 
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college work should be required for re- 
newal. 

Over two-thirds of the certificates of- 
fered in music require four years of 
college preparation. A preparation of 
less than four years cannot possibly give 
an adequate foundation to the average 
prospective teacher of high-school music. 
And while it may become possible in the 
future to demand five years of college 
work for a music teacher, the present 
recommendation is for an absolute min- 
imum of four years in an institution of 
higher learning. 

The music teacher’s background in gen- 
eral education should not be disregarded 
in requirements for certification. In a 
report of the state committee on teacher 
education and certification of the Louis- 
iana State Department of Education, a 
required minimum of 50 semester hours 
in general education is given.* That it 
would be desirable for a teacher of music 
to have 50 semester hours’ worth of gen- 
eral educational background is undenia- 
ble. However, the musical preparation of 
the teacher of music demands so much 
time that in four years of college work 
a prospective music teacher cannot spend 
50 semester hours in general education 
courses. The Natioral Association of 
Schools of Music asks for 40 semester 
hours to insure preparation for a broad 
general culture.* Of the states which re- 
quire general education in the certifica- 
tion of teachers, the median and mode in 
number of hours come at 30 semester 
hours. 

The need for work in general cultural 
background for the music teacher is rec- 
ognized by many authorities in the fields 
of education, and although 50 semester 
hours of required education courses would 
be highly valuable for certification pur- 
poses, and 40 semester hours would be 
extremely desirable, it is recommended 
that on the basis of four years of prepara- 
tion in college 30 semester hours in gen- 
eral education be a practical minimum 
requirement for the certification of high- 
school music teachers. The author sug- 
gests that 10 semester hours should be 
required in each of at least three of the 
following general areas: Social sci- 
ences; language arts; science and mathe- 
matics ; psychology, philosophy, and 
ethics ; and practical arts. 

As the points of central tendency in the 
number of hours required in professional 
education courses among those certifi- 
cates which require them fall at 18 semes- 
ter hours, it seems feasible that this 
number should be adopted as a uniform 
requirement for certification. 

This requirement should include cer- 
tain general courses, such as Educational 
Psychology and Philosophy or History of 
Education. Principles of High-School 
Teaching should also be considered es- 
sential. Methods of Teaching Music and 
Materials Used should be requisites in 
Education. The teacher of instrumental 
music should have methods in teaching 
instrumental music, and the teacher of 


State Department of Education of 
Louisiana. Bulletin, Report of the State 
Committee on Teacher Education and Cer- 
tification, No. 497 (1943), p 

National Association of Schools of 
Music, Bulletin No. 15 (March 1943). 
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Reading. Lessons for the 
FIRST YEAR DRUMMER 
Pre-Roll Studies 


By CARL E. GARDNER 


Supervisor of Bands and Orchestras — Boston Public Schools 
Formerly Tympanist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Designed to effectively meet the often-expressed need of drum instructors for 
reading exercises sufficiently extensive to adequately prepare for the Roll—a 
helpful supplement to any drum method. 

Aimed also to develop technic for ensemble playing adequate to provide for 
satisfactory performance when called upon early in the school year. Drum solo 
marches with bass drum are introduced as early as the sixth lesson. 

An outstanding contribution to drum literature by the outstanding percussion 
player and teacher of the country. 


Price 75 cents 


Examine this work at your dealer’s or request a copy On Approval from the publishers 


THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO. 


88 St. Stephen Street Boston 15, Mass. 

















NEW PUBLICATIONS 
for CLARINET and SAXOPHONE 


CLARINET STUDIES 


aaa ae ha Chale oa od H. Klose, Op. 18 $1.00 
(From the works of ~T% Mayseder-Baillot & David) 
EE EEE ITE ER ere re ee .....Fr. Hinze 2.00 


(Containing works by Berlioz, Dukas, Glazounow, Liszt, Mendelssohn, 
Mozart, Rossini, Schumann, R. Strauss, Tschaikowsky, etc. 


SOLO CLARINET WITH PIANO ACCPT. 


Largo, from New World Symphony......................... doa Anton Dvorak .50 
Concerto, Op. 107 (for A Gates®. ; hawrsaltan ante atanaee W. A. Mozart 1.50 
Romanza Appassionata......... . SA a en aay ...C. M. Von Weber .60 
Cancao Sertaneja = Rustic Sone. . = bo gece G wtdbsen eee Carmargo Guarnieri .75 
Mood of the Hills ; ict aaahchik 5 AA en A Maurits Kesnar .60 
A Clown Festival... .. RE ORs eT ..eesess. Maurits Kesnar .75 
Premiere Etude de Concours ely PORTO ONEY Se s tat ew .A. S. Petit 1.00 


ns ee Utes oss abe ances en aveie -.P. X. Laube ote 
TWO CLARINETS WITHOUT ACCOMPANIMENT 
Forty-Five Lessons in Duet Form 
(Book 1—Nos. 1-30) (Book 11—Nos. 31-45) 
Six Duets, Op. 70. (Revised by W. R. Tenney) in 2 books. ... 


brsanadede he ...G. Lebanchi 1.25 
.W. A. Mozart each 1.25 


ENSEMBLES 
Thwee Quarteties, Op. 8, Nos. 1, 3 and 5... ww ccc cece ccc enees «ook ©. Gok 3.00 
(Bb clarinet, violin, viola and cello) 
IN oss cen ewan eeacuae sche Mee ee ee ee ee .. .K. Stamitz 2.00 


(Bb clarinet, violin, viola and cello) 
EERE RRA ep ates REE Pe arg serene reer eee 
(Bb clarinet, viola and piano; violin, Bb clarinet and piano; 
two Bb clarinets and piano) 


. .R. Schumann 2.00 


, RRS PS ee rye ee See ..L. Van Beethoven each 1.50 
(Bb clarinet, cello (or bassoon) and piano) 
I os Sean ea eee ee ee ae maeds Pere eee eee M. Kesnar 1.00 


(. Eb alto, Bb tenor, Eb baritone saxophones with score) 
Write for complete catalog of Clarinet Music — Cat. No. 4 and 5 


THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CO., Inc. 


BOSTON 36, MASS. 




















IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE 
IF YOU KNOW ANYONE WHO IS AVAILABLE 


WE HAVE SPECIFIC CALLS FOR 


Band and Orchestra Teachers—Violinists, ’Cellists—Woodwind 
or Brass Teachers —Voice Teachers— Music and Art Teachers—Piano Teachers 


MEN OR WOMEN 
c. E. LUTTON, Mgr. :: 64 E. JACKSON BLVD., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Clark-Brewe: Teachers Agency, Music Dept. 
If listed with me — Is your record up to date? 
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OF OUTSTANDING 
EDUCATIONAL VALUE 


ESSENTIALS OF ELEMENTARY 
MUSIC THEORY, Rushford 


This book presents a plan that will enable 
beginning students to learn the elements of 
music theory along with the progress made in 
playing an instrument. With great numbers of 
players taking class work in the schools this 
book allows the instructor to check on each 
individual to find out if every point of theory 
is understood. As this book progresses there 
is space for the student to write out what he 
is learning and thereby avoid the chance of 
merely reading the material over. All phases 
of elementary music theory are simplified 
and easily learned by covering this book. 
ChASORDESEOCOTERE CeO CERSOOOSeOER $ .50 


FIRST STEPS IN 
BAND PLAYING, Whistler-Hummel 


A most practical class method to use for 
beginning instruction in instrumental music- 
Method advances in an easy, gradual manner, 
The systematic key-by-key approach is 
utilized. Accurately written, easy-to-read 
charts, appear on the first page of each book. 
The unisonal section of the method is followed 
by a number of colorfully harmonized com- 
positions for full band and orchestral en 
semble. An abridged conductor's score 
contains fingering charts and piano accom- 


PRs acvcdccernnskenénctueed $ .35 
FORD GORGE. cccccccccccecesess 1.25 
ENTERPRISE 


ORCHESTRA FOLIO, DeLamater 


A selected collection of compositions for the 
progressing organization. Compositions are 
by capable writers who are familiar with the 
type of music that students prefer playing. 
Its varied contents are just what every group 
needs to maintain interest. Arrangements are 
in broad, modern, effective style. String parts 
remain in First position, Clarinets are scored 
in Low and Middle registers, Trumpets stay 
well within the staff and all other instruments 
are scored in similarly conservative ranges. 
Your orchestra will enjoy it from the very 
first rehearsal to the final concert...... $ .40 
Piano Conductor and Piano Accordion... .75 


Campbell & Lexington 
O55 @ a On. were) 
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vocal or choral music should have meth- 
ods in teaching choral music. Student 
Teaching should be included in the pro- 
fessional requirement. The American 
Association of Teachers Colleges has 
ruled that all candidates for teaching de- 
grees must have completed 90 clock 
hours of practice teaching in a regularly 
organized school. A recommendation to 
this effect would satisfy a large majority 
of the states’ regulations. It should be 
insisted that the student teaching be done 
in the subject or fields in which the 
student intends to teach and at the sec- 
ondary school level. 

This recommended plan for the certi- 
fication of high-school music teachers 
leaves a possible 72 semester hours for 
music. As a great many high-school 
teachers will be expected to teach more 
than one type of music, it is suggested 
that a major interest be chosen in either 
instrumental or vocal music, and that a 
minor interest be taken in the other field. 

Theory should be required of all music 
teachers. A minimum requirement of 16 
semester hours should be set in music 
theory, to include sight singing, ear 
training, dictation, harmony, and form 
and analysis. An _ integrated theory 
course should be suggested by state de- 
partments to approved institutions. 

A minimum of 6 semester hours is 
recommended in music history and lit- 
erature. 

Applied music, when required in a cer- 
tain number of hours, cannot always give 
assurance that the applicant is able to 
perform acceptably on his instrument or 
instruments. The practice of setting up 
standards of performance as a certifica- 
tion regulation is one mentioned by very 
few states, and one actually used by 
practically none. Nevertheless, an exam- 
ination before a qualified judge of musical 
performance is probably the only prac- 
tical method of revealing the ability of 
the candidate. 

The credit necessary for a candidate to 
attain a specified standard of performance 
should be given as hours in applied music, 
and should count toward the satisfaction 
of a 60-hour minimum in music. Credit 
in applied music should be based on one 
semester hour for each one-hour private 
lesson or for each two-hour class lesson 
per week. 

For a certificate in instrumental mu- 
sic, an examination should be passed in 
piano, violin, and the candidate’s major 
instrument. For a vocal certificate, an 
examination should be passed in piano 
and voice. The judge of the examina- 
tion should be the music official of the 
department of education, or if none, a 
competent musician appointed by the 
state superintendent of education. 

The candidate for a certificate in in- 
strumental music should also present 
evidence of credit in band and orches- 
tral conducting, 4 semester hours; or- 
chestration or instrumentation, 2 semester 
hours; orchestral instruments, 10 semes- 
ter hours to be divided among the rep- 
resentative instruments of the string, 
brass,, woodwind, and percussion sections 
of the orchestra and band; applied music 
study in piano, violin, and a major in- 
strument through performance standards 
as set up at the end of the proposed plan 
given in State Certification Requirements 


for Music Teachers in the Secondary 
Schools. 

The candidate for a certificate in vocal 
music should, in addition to passing the 
examination in piano and voice, present 
evidence of credit in choral conducting, 
4 semester hours; study in voice and 
piano through performance standards as 
set up in the complete study. 











MUSIC BOOKS 


Pre-School Kindergarten and Primary 


ROMP IN RHYTHM 
By Elizabeth Seatter, Enola Minnis 
and Annabel S. Wallace 
A Group of Interpretative Stories 
and Original Piano Pieces 
A Series of Simple Rhythms Suitable for Use 
With Children of the Kindergarten and First 
Grade. Price 1.25 


SONGS FOR THE NURSERY SCHOOL 
By Laura Pendleton MacCarteney 
This Book Combines With U Is the 
Various Requirements of Good Songs for Pre- 
school Children. The Tunes are Simple but 
Interesting. The Songs are About a Variety 
of Everyday Experiences of Young Children. 
Price 1.50 





| LOVE TO SING 
By Marion LeBron and Grace Martin Olson 


At Home... In the School . . . Songs, Brief 
and Lively, Which Interpret Musically the 
Activities of the Young Child's Day. Amusing 
Pictures—Rhymes Easy to Remember. 


SINGING GAMES FOR CHILDREN 


By Alice P. Hamlin and 
Margaret G. Guessford 


This Collection Consists of the Old Singing 
Games Which Children Everywhere Have 
Played and Always Enjoyed. They May Be 
Taught to Children of Nursery-school, Kinder- 
garten, First and Second Grade Ages. 

Colorful Illustrations for Each Game. 


Price 1.25 


Jhe WILLIS 
MUSIC COMPANY 


124 EAST FOURTH STREET 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 











NEW RELEASES FOR THE 
CHORAL DIRECTOR 


Universal’s Educational 
Choral Series 
SETTINGS FOR MIXED VOICES 


Arranged by: School Choral Directors 
Written for: School Choral Groups 


Processional (Athalia) 


Mendelssohn-James _ ...........0cceeeeeeeee 16 
Behold the Light— 

Tschaikowsky-James _ ......c.:scseeeeveee 18 
Minka (folk tune)—James................0+ -16 
When Johnny Comes Marching 

BOER ——FID  ccecesesstcnseresennstrecincencenne -20 
American Patrol—Alshin................00+ .20 


SOME OF THE OUTSTANDING 
FEATURES 


1. Audience appeal with a minimum 
of rehearsals. 

2. Within the range of any school 
chorus. 

3. Arranged with the view of elimi- 

nating vocal difficulties. 

Sustained interest in all voices. 

Written with your alto and tenor 

problems in mind. 


SEND FOR FREE REFERENCE COPIES! 


Universal Music Publishers 


48-50 EAST 8TH STREET 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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STUDY VOICE epycitiona: aeconas 


* The best vocal instruction and exercises always 
at hand. Developed by Ralph Scott while Chief of 
Auditions of Columbia Broadcasting System. Write 
for record with 2 lessons. Sent absolutely free 


WASTRUCT-0-TOWES ~ 90 $. OAK KNOLL AVENUE ~ PASADEMA 5 » CALIF 
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The number of hours of electives in 
music will depend on the number of 
hours which remain from the minimum 
total of 60 semester hours, after the ap- 
plied music requirement has been satis- 
fied. These electives should be taken in 
at least partial fulfillment of the field in 
which the student did not take his major 
work. A vocal major may also wish to 
take electives in elementary school music. 

The total number of hours in music, 
then, should range from 60 to 72 semes- 
ter hours. This leaves a possible 12 
semester hours for free academic electives. 

It should be remembered that even if 
an absolutely uniform system of certifica- 
tion of music teachers (or any other 
type of teachers) were adopted by every 
state and followed with a reasonable de- 
gree of consistency, the standard of 
music teaching would not necessarily 
rise to a uniformly high level. However, 
concentrated attention by general educa- 
tors and music educators in the direction 
of a consistent plan of certification is of 
the utmost importance in improving 
music teaching standards in the United 
States. The results of the compilation 
of state certification requirements as 
given in Section I of this paper show the 
extreme diversity which exists. The 
recommendations made in Section II are 
presented as a guide for standardizing 
these requirements. It is hoped, simply, 
that this article will arouse a determina- 
tion among music educators to do some- 
thing about the standardization of these 
requirements ! 





Southern,’ 


— Band Music 
— Orchestra Music 
— Choral Music 


830 E. Houston Street 


SCHOOL MUSIC DIRECTORS 


are finding it convenient to obtain their requirements from 


since prompt and efficient service is assured. 


— Methods Studies, and Collections 
for all Instruments 
and Voice. 


Catalogues upon request. 


SOUTHERN MUSIC Co. 
SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS 














Reports of the thirty-six 
committees. 
Limited edition. 


MENC COMMITTEE REPORTS 
1942-1944 


“Widening Horizons” 


music education curriculum 
123 pages; mimeographed; staple-bound with heavy paper cover. 
Price $1.00 postpaid. 
MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 











Contests 
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who cared to participate were invited, 
and the group grew into a city-wide 
choral club. After three years of per- 
formances, a nearby city was invited to 
participate, and concerts were given in 
both towns by the combined groups. 
Until the war curtailed transportation, the 
interest had grown until the organization 
would soon have become a county-wide 
choral club, instead of just one high- 
school chorus and orchestra going to one 
contest. 

After having thought through this prob- 
lem of a postwar music education program 
in relation to contests and festivals, and 
having participated in each type of activ- 
ity as a pupil and as a teacher, I have 
arrived at certain conclusions which I 
would like to test as to their educational 
validity. 

As either teacher or administrator, I 
would like to see developed a festival in 
which every child, regardless of the ex- 
cellence of his musicianship, could par- 
ticipate as a member of a group, and in 
which each group could contribute some 
part as a unit, if they cared to do so, 
each teacher being privileged to direct 
his own group in order to secure con- 
structive, unbiased criticism to enable him 
to grow as a director. This plan would 
also enable the teacher to compare his 
work with that of other teachers, and 
derive suggestions without the idea of 
losing or winning. If facilities permitted, 
the festival could travel to various towns 
from year to year and thereby develop 
musical interest in the individual towns. 
If it should not be possible to have a 
district or league festival, then one could 
be developed by the local school in its 
own area. 
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For the pupil, many desirable attitudes 
and character traits can be derived from 
the festival. To me, the principal bene- 
fit is the encouragement of performing 
music of a high standard of excellence 
and attaining a worthy goal, for the 
worth of the activity instead of for an 
award or prize. Also the spirit of co- 
operative enterprise is fostered which 
eliminates the antagonisms which are 
often prevalent in the contest situation. 

Some type of festival is needed: (1) 
As a goal to motivate learning for the 
pupil and to enable him to experience the 
joy of performance; (2) as an incentive 
to the teacher to maintain a high stand- 
ard of teaching and performance; (3) as 
a means to realization of the desire of the 
administrator that music education may 
benefit the whole school and the commu- 
nity; and (4) as an opportunity for the 


community to build better school-com- 
munity relationships and greater civic 
pride. 
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The Chesley Mills 
Signature Chart 


for Use in Music Rooms 


of ALL SCHOOLS 
Key Signatures MUST BE LEARNED... 


Its use holds the attention and interest of 
students. Opening the window reveals the 
Key (either Major or Minor) for signature 
shown. 


Order Direct. School terms 60 days $3.50 net. 


A small pocket-size signature chart and cata- 
logue of new teaching material sent free, 
postage paid, upon request. 


THE CHESLEY MILLS STUDIOS 


1319 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO 3 











MUSIC SERVICE 


PUBLICATIONS 
FAY BAND METHOD, Simple, practical 
and thorough. 
—Teacher’s Manual, $1.50 
FAY STRING METHOD, Newest manner 
of procedure. 
—Manual including Piano acc., $1.50. 
SAVOY BAND BOOK, Gilbert & Sullivan 
favorites. 25 k 
—Complete score, 75c. 
SAVOY BAND LIBRARY, 17 numbers, 
each complete with score 75 
Double numbers with score . 
FESTAL PROCESSION, March of Dignity 
by Cross. Arr. by Mayhew Lake. For 
band and orchestra. 
TEMPO DI BALLO, Scarlatti. Arr. by 
A. H. Brandenburg. For 3 Clarinets. 


Send for FREE COPIES. Also FREE 
PHONOGRAPH RECORD CATALOG XX 


MUSIC SERVICE PRESS 


1166 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. C. 19 











HIGHEST RATED IN UNITED STATES 


ENVRAVERS 


“ee SIGE (906 — 
+ WORK DONE BY ALL PROCESSES 
+ ESTIMATES GLADLY FURNISHED 
* ANY PUBLISHER OUR REFERENCE 


ZRAYNER: 


* DALHEIM £CO. 


2054 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 
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Do You Have the Ansners? 





FoR many years the headquarters office of Music Educators National Conference has 


served as an information bureau 


those who can supply the requested aids. 


and a medium of contact between uirers and 
This department in the Jo 


an auxiliary to the MENC information a, the questions printed here illus- 


trate the varied types of inquiries 
I help of MENC officers, committee c 
8 


have been answered by mail with 
and others. Readers are invited to 


their own answers to the headquarters office. Copies of letters received will be 
forwarded to the —_ concerned, and answers of especial interest will be pub- 


lished in the J 


Elementary School Curriculum. A 
study of the elementary school cur- 
riculum is being made in our schools. 
In this connection several questions are 
asked: (1) Do you have any studies 
regarding the time allotment for special 
subjects such as music and art? (2) 
Is there any information on which can 
be based opinions as to whether it is 
satisfactory for pupils to have music 
on alternate days for longer periods, 
instead of for shorter periods daily? 
(3) What is the experience in regard to 
having a special teacher divide his time 

part time in one school and part time 
in another? This might be included in 
the second question, inasmuch as such 
an arrangement might necessitate hav- 
ing music classes on alternate days. 
(4) Where can we secure courses of 
study recently completed and considered 
of outstanding merit?—G.L. 

[A member of the Journal Editorial 
Board supplies the following comments 
in response to G.L.’s+four questions: 
(1) The normal fime allotment in the 
smaller schools seems to be two to 
three periods a week for musical or- 
ganizations. In the larger schools where 
bands, orchestras, and choruses are on 
a higher basis, such organizations are 
likely to meet daily. (2) Some music 
educators feel that for band and or- 
chestra two double periods a week (as- 
suming that the periods are forty-five 
minutes) might be more satisfactory 
than four single periods. On the other 
hand, few choral directors would want 
to have their young people rehearse for 
the long double periods. (3) In the 
smaller schools, division of teachers’ 
time between two subject fields is quite 
common. In very few cases is the work 
as good as when it is done by full-time 
specialists. (4) About the best way to 
secure information regarding courses 
of study is to write to the directors of 
music in various cities.] 


Overseas. Is there any opportunity 
for music teachers or performers in 
France or other European countries’— 
P.L. 

[Not a great deal of information was 
available for this inquirer, but it was 
suggested that it might be worth while 
to write to the Information and Educa- 
tion Division, The Pentagon, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. The teaching of music as 
handled by the Army in Europe is un- 
der the direction of this department. 
Civilian performers, either vocalists or 
instrumentalists, who might wish to 
offer their services for the purpose of 
entertaining troops overseas, should ad- 
dress Gino Baldini, Concert Bureau, 
USO Camp Shows, 8 West 40th Street, 
New York.] 


Inter-American Materials. Where can 
I obtain teaching materials or aids per- 
taining to the Latin-American coun- 
tries ?—C.S.P. 


[Write to the Pan American Union, 
Music Division, Washington, D. C. Also 
write to the U. S. Office of Education, 
Division of International Educational 
Relations, American Republics Section, 
Washington 25, D. C., and ask for in- 
formation regarding loan packets now 
being distributed.] 


Publishing Music. A former pupil 
has asked advice regarding the publica- 
tion of a song which he has composed. 
A certain publishing house with which 
he has been in contact claims that for 
a fee it will publish and distribute the 
song and bring it to the attention of 
motion picture producers, radio artists, 
and nationally known bands. This all 
sounds a bit like a racket to me. Is 
there any way we can determine the 
legitimacy of such publishing ftirms?— 
A.R.S. 


[Careful investigation should be made 
before contracting with any firm to 
publish music for a fee. - There are no 
easy roads to fame for budding young 
composers, and although many persons 
have had their music presentations 
“published” by firms of the type de- 
scribed by A.R.S., in most cases the net 
result has been only the satisfaction of 
seeing the brain child in print, with 
enough copies delivered to pass around 
to friends.] 


Band Shells and Music Rooms. Howard 
Cc. Fischer, in his article in the Septem- 
ber-October Issue of the Journal, did 
not give the address from which to ob- 
tain the materials mentioned. We have 
a $260,000 building program under way, 
hence our interest at this time. The 
building will include a memorial stage 
with studies and offices for the school 
system—C.D.B. 


[The pamphlet referred to by Mr. 
Fischer is entitled “Music Memorials.” 
It includes helpful information regard- 
ing various types of outdoor structures 
and sample plans and specifications for 
music rooms. Copies of the pamphlet, 
as well as copies of MENC Bulletin No. 
17, Music Rooms and Equipment, 15c 
per copy, can be secured from the 
MENC headquarters office.] 


Folk Music of the United States. 
Where can I secure information re- 
garding the folk music records issued 
by The Library of Congress?—A.R.P. 


[Write to the Archive of American 
Folk Song, Music Division, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C. for 
catalogs of phonograph records. Cata- 
log No. 2, just issued, lists Albums 7 to 
11, inclusive—Anglo-American Ballads, 
Negro Work Songs and Calls, Play and 
Dance Songs and Tunes, Negro Re- 
ligious Songs and Services, Sacred Harp 
Singing. With recordings previously 
issued, this brings to fifty-seven the 
samplings of nearly 200 titles issued by 
the Archive of American Folk Song.] 


A New Birth of Freedom. Is there a 
musical play or pageant called “Birth 
of Freedom,” and if so, where may I 
obtain a copy ?—O.E.M. 

{This inquirer no doubt refers to “A 
New Birth of Freedom,” a musical 
pageant for junior and senior high 
schools, recently released by the Edu- 
cation Section, War Finance Division, 
U. S. Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. The pageant is prepared 
in the form of a report to the com- 
munity on the school’s record of war 
activities and postwar objectives, and 
makes provision for both choral and 
audience singing of familiar music.] 
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Teaching string instruments. What 
is considered to be a standard course of 
study for students on the violin, viola 
and cello?—K.E. 

{A detailed reply to K.E.’s inquiry 
has been contributed by Gilbert R. 
Waller, acting head of the music de- 
partment, East Texas State Teachers 
College. It is unfortunate that space 
does not permit including the reply in 
this issue of the Journal. However, a 
copy of Mr. Waller’s letter will be sent 
to any interested Journal reader.] 
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THE TONE HEARD ‘ROUND THE WORLD 








In Every Clime and Country 
Haynes Craftsman-made Instruments 
Are Used by Leading Flute Players 


THEIR OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTICS: 


Perfect Intonation! Light Responsive Action! Beautifully 
Modelled Bodies and Key Mechanism! Above all, a New 
Specially Designed Head Joint Guaranteeing Even Balance 
and Full Rich Low Tones as well as a Fine Middle and 
High Register. 


NEW CATALOG UPON REQUEST 





a \ WANES Fly» é TRADE wr ee 
Wa. S. Haynes Co USED ON 
BOSTON. MASS HAYNES FLUTES 


REC'D TRADE MARK 


FOR YOUR PROTECTION ran Gags 























WM. 5. HAYNES COMPANY 


108 Massachusetts Ave. Boston 15, Mass. 


Branch: WM. S. HAYNES STUDIOS, INC. 
33 West Fifty-first St., Suite 4 
New York 19, New York 











W° have had the pleasure of designing 
and manufacturing awards for National 
and State Clinics and Festivals. If you plan to 
use awards, write us about your requirements 
and we shall be very pleased to offer sugges- 
tions for your consideration. 


Bronze will be available for medals, pins and 
plaques this year. 


Diegos & (lust 


17 John Street New York 8, New York 
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y THE FINEST 
ei IN MUSIC 
FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 


BACH-WILHELM] 
Air on the G String $1.00 
BRAHMS-KRAMER 


Choral Prelude, Op. 122, 
No. 8, “A Rose Breaks 


tz 




















Into Bloom” .60 
COWELL 
Suite 1.25 
CHAUSSON 
Poéme 1.00 


CHOPIN-MILSTEIN 

Nocturne in CZ Minor we 
DVORAK 

Violin Concerto, Op. 53 2.00 
HINDEMITH 

Sonata in C (1939) 2.00 


KORNGOLD 
Much Ado About 


Nothing 1.50 
LISZT-MILSTEIN 
Consolation 75 


MILHAUD 


From Saudades do Brasil- 
Leme, Copacabana, 


Ipanema ea. .75 
Corcovado, Tijuca, 
Sumaré ea. .60 
MOZART 
Adelaide Concerto 1.50 


STRAVINSKY-DUSHKIN 


Berceuse from 


“The Firebird” 1.00 
Pastorale 1.00 
SZYMANOWSKI 


La Fontaine d’Aréthuse. 1.00 
Notturno and Tarantella 1.25 


VIVALDI-N ACHEZ 
Concertos in A Minor 
and G Minor ea. 1.50 


WEINBERGER- 
WLADIGEROFF 
Polka from “Shvanda”’ .90 


At Music Dealers Everywhere 
ASSOCIATED 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


25 West 45th St. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Directory of State Associations 





OLLOWING is a directory list of state 
Frotiicers who will be glad to furnish 

specific information on request re- 
garding the school music activities and 
meetings being planned for their respec- 
tive states. Names of state organizations 
affiliated with the MENC are in bold face 
type. The president’s name is listed 
first, with the secretary’s name following. 
The names of the MENC state repre- 
sentatives are given in the case of non- 
affiliated states. 


Alabama Music Educators Associa- 
tion: Travis Shelton, Box 702, 203 W. 
Bay, Sylacauga; Paul W. Mathews, 
State Dept. of Education, Montgomery 4. 


Arizona School Music Educators As- 
sociation: George C. Wilson, University 
of Arizona, Tucson; Lynn Fitzgerald, 
North High School, Phoenix. 


Arkansas: Ruth Klepper Settle, Se- 
nior High School, Little Rock, state 
membership chairman. (The office of 
state representative, vacated by re- 
moval of Robert Winslow to Minnesota, 
will be filled by appointment.) 


California—Bay District: J. Russell 
Bodley (acting), 170 W. Stadium Dr., 
Stockton 27. Central District: Arthur C. 
Nord, 2440 B Street, Selma. Central 
Coast District: Norman A. Walters (act- 
ing), 92 Peyton St., Santa Cruz. MNorth- 
ern District: Floy Young, 1200—2Ist 
St., Sacramento 14. Worth Coast Dis- 
trict: Robert L. Sharp, Round Valley 
Union High School, Covelo. Southern 
District: Dorothy Hawkins, Board of 
Education, 115 S. Avenue 24, Los An- 
geles 31. MENC state representative 
for California: Fred Ohlendorf, 2283 
Oregon Ave., Long Beach 6. 


Colorado Music Educators Associa- 
tion: Hugh E. McMillen, 785-17th., 
Boulder; Dorothy J. Thompson, 1619 
Lake Ave., Pueblo. 


Connecticut Music Educators Associa- 
tion: G. Albert Pearson, Box 27, 
Boulder Rd., Manchester; Audrey 
Thayer, F. A. Brackett School, 54 West- 
land St., Hartford 5. 


Delaware Music Educators Associa- 
tion: Walter L. Mitchell, Wilmington 
High School, Wilmington; Philip Moore, 
Alexis I. du Pont School, Wilmington. 


Plorida Music Educators Association: 
Otto J. Kraushaar, 411 E. Johnson Ave., 
Lake Wales; Olive Mae Menz, 151—2I1st 
Ave., St. Petersburg. 


Georgia Music Education Association: 
W. T. Verran, Georgia Military College, 
Milledgeville; Max S. Noah, Georgia 
State College for Women, Milledgeville. 


Idaho Music Educators Association: 
Earl H. Tunison, 420 W. First, Emmett. 


Illinois Music Educators Association: 
J. Irving Tallmadge, 1609 S. Eighth 
Ave., Maywood; Beulah I. Zander, 5644 
N. Artesian Ave., Chicago. 


Indiana Music Education Association: 
Vernon E. Spaulding, R.R. 4, Country 
Club Rd., Crawfordsville; Harold L. 
Rogers, Switz City. 


Iowa Music Educators Association: 
Myron E. Russell, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls; Margaret Porter, 
111 Sixteenth St. SE, Cedar Rapids. 

Kansas Music Educators Association: 


Gerald Weaver, Box 596, Pratt; Lucille 
Bower, 135 S. Sedewick, Wichita 2 


Kentucky Music Educators Associa- 
tion: Officers to be announced later. 


Louisiana Music Education Associa- 
tion: Rene A. Louapre, Jr,, 3518 Roger 
Williams st., New Orleans; Howard C. 
Voorhies, Box 522, S.L.I. Station, La- 
fayette. 


Maine Music Educators Association: 
Madeline Perazzi, 175 High St., Portland 
3. 


Maryland Music Educators Associa- 
tion. Frances J. Civis, 1206 Argonne 
Dr., Northwood, Baltimore 18; Martha 
Tovell, Reistertown. 


Massachusetts Music Educators Asso- 
ciation: Doric Alviani, Massachusetts 
State College, Amherst; Marguerite 
Johnson, 138 Main St., Fairhaven. 


Michigan School Band and Orchestra 
Association: Kenneth L. Bovee, 19 W. 
Burdick St., Oxford; Michigan School 
Vocal Association: Walter Bloch, 1541 
Wisconsin Ave., Flint 6. MENC state 
representative for Michigan: Paul L. 
Rainier, Adrian High School, Adrian. 


Minnesota Music Educators Associa- 
tion: Paul O. Heltne, 115 N. Franklin, 
New Ulm; Ronald G. Riggs, State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud. 


Mississippi Music Educators Associa- 
tion: C. Leland Byler, Bailey Junior 
High School, Jackson; Berenice Gay, El- 
lisville Junior College, Ellisville. 


Missouri Music Educators Associa- 
tion: J. R. Huckstep, Raytown: Arthur 
G. Harrell, Junior College, Jefferson 
City. 


Montana Music Educators Associa- 
tion: Stephen L. Niblack, 119 Strand, 
Missoula. 


Nebraska Music Educators Associa- 
tion: Walter Olsen, 524 W. 19th, Fre- 
mont; S. Kenneth Lotspeich, 1210 W. 
22nd, Kearney. 


Nevada: Theodore Post, University of 
Nevada, Reno. 


New Hampshire Music Educators As- 
sociation: David Kushious, 44 High St.. 
Portsmouth; Ruth Sawyer, 139 South 
St., Portsmouth. 


*New Jersey: Philip Gordon, 24 John- 
son Ave., Newark. 


New Mexico Music Educators Associ- 
ation: Rollie V. Heltman, 1140 Didier 
Ave., Belen: Betty Dennis, Clovis. 


New York State School Music Associ- 
ation: Elvin L. Freeman, 6 Erie St., 
Pulaski; Dean L. Harrington, Senior 
High School, Hornell. 


North Carolina: E. H. F. Weis, Lock 
Box 32, Guilford College. 


North Dakota: John E. Howard, Uni- 
versity Station, Box 86, Grand Forks. 


Ohio Music Education Association: 
William B. McBride, 2398 Brandon Rd., 
Upper Arlington, Columbus; Wade B. 
Fair, 117 Lakeside, New Concord. 


Oklahoma Music Educators Associa- 
tion: Glen Varnum, Stillwater High 
School, Stillwater; Wyatt C. Freeman, 
1120 S. Columbia, Tulsa. 


Oregon Music Educators Conference: 


Andrew G. Loney, Jr., 2036 Leroy St., 
Klamath Falls; Fay Sparks, Camby. 
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Pennsylvania School Music Associa- 
tion: Hummel Fishburn, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa.; M. 
Claude Rosenberry, State Dept. of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Rhode Island Music Educators Asso- 
ciation: Mary H. Remington, 214 Wa- 
terman Ave., East Providence 14; Made- 
line Johnson, 32 Everett Ave., Provi- 
dence. 

*South Carolina: Janette Arterburn, 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill. 


South Dakota: Gertrude Meyer, Pub- 
lic Schools, Dept. of Music, Aberdeen. 


Tennessee Music Educators Associa- 
tion: Maurice E. Haste, Humboldt Pub- 
lic Schools, Humboldt; Wilson Mount, 
1064 Terry Circle, Memphis 7. 


Texas: Nell Parmley, State Dept. of 
Education, Austin 11. 


Utah Music Educators Association: 
Merva Morris, 1053 Lake St., Salt Lake 
City 4; Elvis B. Terry, Route 2, Box 
222, Orem. 

*Vermont Music Educators Associa- 
tion: Doris I. Newton, 38 School St., 
Montpelier. 

*Virginia: Sena B. Wood, 418 West- 
over Ave., Norfolk 7. 


Washington Music Educators Associ- 
ation: Theodore F. Normann, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle; Rosa Zim- 
merman, Madrona Apts., Everett. 


West Virginia Music Educators As- 
sociation: Karl V. Brown, 415 High St., 
Spencer; Glenn O. Sallack, Box 67, Beck- 
ley. 

*Wisconsin Music Educators Associa- 
tion: H. W. Arentsen, Box 522, Osh- 
kosh; Dorothy G. Kelley, State Teachers 
College, Milwaukee 11. 


Wyoming Music Educators Associa- 
tion: Archie O. Wheeler, Box 863, Lara- 
mie; Merle Prugh, High School, Cody. 


*Affiliation with MENC pending. 


© @ 


Minnesota School of the Air. Bulletin 
No. 38, issued by the University of 
Minnesota, outlines the content of four- 
teen radio programs presented over the 
U. of M. station, KUOM. Music pro- 
grams include the young peoples’ con- 
certs by the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, a series of eight concerts by 
Hamline University Choir and Madrigal 
Singers, daily afternoon concerts, a 
music appreciation course for grades 
eight through twelve presented by 
Donald Ferguson of the department of 
music of the U. of M., and the “Ad- 
ventures in Music” for pupils of grades 
four to eight, inclusive. The latter 
series is prepared and presented by 
Mathilda Heck, music supervisor of the 
St. Paul Public Schools. Betty Thomas 
Girling is director of the Minnesota 
School of the Air. 


The George Gershwin Memorial Con- 
test, which offers $1,000 to some young 
American composer, according to an 
announcement released by Victory 
Lodge B’nai B'rith 1481. In addition to 
the prize, the winning selection, which 
may be any unpublished composition, 
vocal, instrumental or orchestral, will 
be given performance by the Rochester 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra at 
Carnegie Hall, March 16. For further 
information address the B’nai B'rith 
Hillel Foundations, 212 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Standard School Broadcast Teacher’s 
Manual for 1945-46 is an attractive 
thirty-six-page booklet well worth writ- 
ing for. Address Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California, San Francisco. Be- 
sides matters pertinent to the 18th an- 
nual Standard School Broadcast series, 
the book is replete with attractive illus- 
trations, some of them in color. 
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THE NEW BOOK YOU'VE 
BEEN WAITING FOR... 


SUCCESS IN TEACHING 
School Orchestras and Bands 


By Charles B. Righter, Professor of Music 
and Director of Bands, University of lowa 


Here’s a book that presents tested methods ready for 
immediate application to instrumental groups .....a 
book that makes available the devices and techniques 
of the writer's own experience. Teaching suggestions 
are clearly presented, problems accurately defined, 
solutions carefully worked out. This book is a “must” 
for your library. 


SEE FOR YOURSELF $ 3 50 


ORDER ON APPROVAL 


Pauk 4. Schmitt Music C0 


88 SOUTH TENTH STREET MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 








The Elhan-Vogol Phoral Series 
Modern Choral Arrangements by HENRI ELKAN 


Bizet-—O BLESS THE LORD—Adagietto (103rd 
PUD GaeR EE TAK Kc v-cn bawsieenecedscsccec- sha 


Bizet-—OPEN THY HEART—SATB, SSA........ .18 
Debussy—CLAIR DE LUNE—SSA.............  .20 


Gliere—RUSSIAN SAILORS’ DANCE — SATB, 


Moussorgskky—GOPAK—SATB, SSA, TTBB... 16 
Ravel—BOLERO—SATB, TTBB ............... .25 


Smetana—DANCE OF THE COMEDIANS — 
OS US F960 de seacdeeeissadeeen OAee 


Tschaikowsky—SLEEPING BEAUTY WALTZ— 
ER er ee ene: 


Sample copies sent upon request 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


1716 SANSOM ST. PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
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Music Educators National Conference 


AND ASSOCIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


BIENNIAL CONVENTION. * Cleveland, obo, March 27-Apri 3,194 








HOTEL ROOM RESERVATIONS 


The Housing Committee suggests that requests for hotel accommodations be filed at once, and 
urges that all members arrange to share rooms. While prices are for single-room occupancy, it 
is earnestly requested that reservations be made for two or more in a room. Do not place reser- 
vations direct with any hotel, but mail your reservation request to Lee B. Bauer, Chairman of 
the Housing Committee, 1604 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio. Use a form like the 


sample given below. 





Lee B. Bauer, Chairman, MENC Housing Committee 
1604 Terminal Tower 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Please make hotel reservation(s) as indicated below: 


Hotel —— , eeiaceelineieamon ae Ee = it 


Hotel _ : ; — — a ; ________ Second Choice 


Hotel__— — 7 a :, ae ______Third Choice 





_Room(s) WITH bath for one person each Room rate desired $_______ to $-_ 





Room(s) WITH bath for two persons each Room rate desired $_— to $ 
(double bed) 

_Room(s) WITH bath for two persons each Room rate desired $______ to $ 
(twin beds) 


Arriving March hour___ ae 





Room Occupants: 
NAME STREET ADDRESS 


Name 
Educational Position 
Mailing Address__. __ 





HOTEL RATES IN CLEVELAND 
Hotel Single Twin Bedded 
AUDITORIUM, St. Clair and East 6th Street. . , is $2.00-3.50 . . $4.50-7.00 
BOLTON SQUARE, 8907 Carnegie Avenue cae 2.50-3.00 4.50-6.00 
CARTER, Prospect and East 9th Street 3.00-6.00 5.50-9.00 
CLEVELAND, Public Square. ‘ 3.00-7.00 6.00-12.00 
COLONIAL, 523 Prospect Avenue..... : , 2.75-3.00 5.00-7.00 
FENWAY HALL, Euclid and East 107th Street. . . . : 3.00-5.00 5.50-8.00 
HOLLENDEN, 610 Superior Avenue... .. oe 3.00-5.00 5.00-12.00 
NEW AMSTERDAM, Euclid and East 22nd Street 2.00-3.00 4.50-6.00 
OLMSTED, Superior and East 9th Street ? 2.00-3.50 : ' 6.00-7.00 
STATLER, Euclid and East 12th Street ; 3.00-6.00 5.00-8.00 
TUDOR ARMS, 10660 Carnegie Avenue. ... noauad 3.50-8.00 5.50-20.00 
WADE PARK MANOR, Park Lane and East 107th Street ‘ a 3.50-5.00 5.50-9.00 
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Wenry Sophtu 


Henry Sopkin’s Adaptations 


for the AMERICAN ORCHESTRA EDITION (Authentic presentations of major 
works of musical literature which, while adhering to the original scoring and instru- 
mentation, have been adapted to the requirements of the Ameriean school orchestra. ) 








Each one an outstanding success with both performers and audiences. 
Set B Set C 
7.85 9.50 
7.85 9.50 
In Preparation 
10.25 12.25 
10.75 12.75 
7.00 8.50 
6.25 7.50 
6.15 7.60 
10.00 12.00 
6.75 8.00 


Beethoven — Egmont Overture 
Glinka — Russian and Ludmilla. Overture 


Herold — Zampa Overture 
Moussorgsky — A Night On Bald Mountain (A Concert Fantasy) 


Rimsky-Korsakoff — The Russian Easter. Overture 
Sibelius — Finlandia. Tone Poem 

Strauss — Blue Danube. Waltz 

Strauss — Perpetuum Mobile (Musical Humoresque) 
Tschaikowsky — Capriccio Italien 

Weber — Oberon. Overture 


HENRY SOPKIN’S DISTINCTIVE ARRANGEMENTS 
of CLEMENTI SONATINAS 


Brilliantly arranged to meet the requirements of school and amateur orchestras. Highly favored for contest use. 


Sonatina Op. 36, No. 1 5.25 6.50 


Small orchestra 1.35, Full orchestra 1.85, Full score 2.00. Separate Parts: Piano acc. .35, Other parts, each .20 


Sonatina Op. 36, No. 2 5.50 6.75 


Small orchestra 1.35, Full orchestra 1.85, Full score 2.50. Separate Parts: Piano acc. .35, Other parts, each .20 
INSTRUMENTATION FOR BOTH ADAPTATIONS AND ARRANGEMENTS 


*Set A—Score and parts complete, including 2 Ist violins, 2 2nd violins, 1 viola, | cello, 1 bass. 
Set B—Score and Parts complete, including 5 Ist violins, 5 2nd violins, 3 violas, 3 cellos, 3 basses. 


Set C—Score and Parts complete, including 8 1st violins, 8 2nd violins, 5 violas, 5 cellos, 5 basses. 
Literature of Music Education 


A Significant Contribution to the 
THE MUSIC EDUCATOR’S BASIC Believing that “in its own field the viola may be as suc- 
METHOD FOR VIOLA cessfully used as the violin,” Mr. Sopkin presents a 
by Henry Sopkin fundamental method of learning to play the viola. 
. : This method is unique in that it is not based on any 
previous knowledge of the violin, and is suitable for 
the complete beginner. Mr. Sopkin has included exer- 
, en . cises and melodies that make viola study attractive to 
¢q ARL FISC ii ER. ine. the student. On the back cover he encouragingly lists 
as ; coae a miniature concert repertoire for viola with piano 

62 Cooper Square ¢ 119 West 57th St. ‘ 
is i ; accompaniment. PRICE .75 
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SEVENTH BOOK IN 
A SINGING SCHOOL 


New pleasure in the music DYKEMA 
period — new eagerness Pe lbad tae 
to learn will accompany STEVENS 
the introduction of SING a’4-¥. 1°) 44°42 


OUT! to your classes this SMITH 
season. NOHAVEC 


His latest addition to A SINGING SCHOOL — book 
T..... in the series—offers fresh, new material for 
upper grades and early junior high school . . . Music and 
text that are keyed to the eager spirit of young Ameri- 
cans. Skilfully placed arrangements for maturing voices. 
Illustrations that reflect the idealism of our forward- 
looking people . . . A book to promote sound cultural 
growth, real musical skills and an awareness of our great 
heritage of beauty in all its forms. 
You will want to give sING ouT! first place in your 
plans to bring new life and interest to your music pro- 


gram. Send for copy on approval. 


C. C. Bixchard & Ca. 
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